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TAKE  THE  HIGHROAD  TO  ADVENTURE 


T 


s_  ^ OVER  the  gang  plank  of 
ships  which  sail  the  seven 
seas,  great  wealth  awaits  you.  Not  riches 
in  gold  or  silver  or  precious  stones,  but  a 
fortune  in  health,  rest  and  education. 
^[Who  can  set  a value  in  dollars  on  long 
lazy  days  at  sea  with  business  cares  left 
miles  behind?  Mountain  sports  in 
the  high  places  of  the  world  - - a 
dinner  on  the  terrace  of  some  Italian 
inn  beside  a blue  lake  - - sound 
sleep  beneath  the  waving  palms  on 
a tropic  shore  - - all  these  can  never 
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be  had  at  your  favorite  club  at  home.  ^[Let 
Cleveland  Trust  help  you  build  a wealth  of 
travel  memories.  Our  travel  department 
gives  advice  and  suggestions,  secures  tick- 
ets and  passports,  arranges  tours  and  bag- 
gage transportation,  and  relieves  you  of  every 
bothersome  detail.  CStart  now  to  plan  a trip 
to  the  lands  you  have  always  wanted 
to  see.  You’ll  come  back  refreshed 
in  mind  and  body  to  continue  build- 
ing the  material  “fortune”  and 
financial  independence  for  which, 
all  of  us  strive. 


Clevdan6  Crust 

Resources  over  $300,000,000.00 


Aids  You  Every  Step  on  the  Way  to  Financial  Independence 
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Music  Remains  the  Fashion 

]\T  OWADAYS,  there’s  more  of  a desire  to  be  able 
to  CREATE  MUSIC  OURSELVES.  Radio  has 
increased  appreciation  for  the  world’s  finest  art,  and 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  are  studying 
their  favorite  instruments.  The  time  spent  is  re- 
paid many  times  over  in  the  self-satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  play,  even  just  a little. 

Lyon  & Healy 

HURON  ROAD  AT  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND 


"You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know" 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men,  is  using 
this  page  this  month  to  outline  the  athletic  policy  of  Oberlin  College,  particularly  as  it 
pertains  to  intramural  activities.  The  intramural  division  of  this  Department’s  work  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  class  of  1911. — W.  F.  B.) 


Oberlin  College  has  for  the  past  thirty  years  been  recog- 
ognized  as  a leader  in  the  administration  of  physical  education 
and  competitive  sports  as  a function  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution. The  many  Oberlin  men  at  the  head  of  physical  edu- 
cation departments  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try attest  to  Oberlin’s  outstanding  leadership. 

It  is  natural  and  in  line  with  these  policies  that  Oberlin 
should  early  have  recognized  the  educational  opportunities  that 
a broad  and  inclusive  program  of  intramural  activities  offers 
for  the  student  bod)^  With  the  ideal  of  making  this  division 
of  physical  education  serve  the  recreational  needs  of  everyone 
in  college,  a large  and  unusually  well-trained  staff  is  devot- 
ing its  entire  time  to  the  physical  education,  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  programs. 

Since  1928  the  Intramural  Division  has  been  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’n,  and  the  program 
of  activities  has  been  greatly  extended.  Dr.  Nichols  has  de- 
veloped a highly  organized,  efficient  student  managerial  system.  Full  schedules  in  every 
possible  form  of  seasonal  sport  are  successfully  conducted.  Each  year  sees  increasing  in- 
terest in  this  competition  in  which  “sport  for  sport’s  sake”  is  clearly  the  dominant  motive. 

The  aim  of  the  Intramural  Division  is  to  offer  to  every  student  and  faculty  member 
participation  in  some  form  of  sport  or  recreative  activity  as  regularly  as  his  interest  and 
time  will  permit. 

Athletic  games  and  recreative  sports  under  wholesome  conditions  can  make  a great 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  College  in  fostering  and  developing  a fine  morale  and 
spirit  of  sportsmanship,  an  interest  in  a wide  range  of  sports  suitable  for  later  life,  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  exercise — with  the  zest  of  competition  and  the  friendly  and  nat- 
ural social  contacts  of  the  game. 

A comprehensive  program  of  sports  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year  with  every 
man  in  college,  who  is  physically  sound,  having  his  chance  to  enjoy  and  take  part  in  rec- 
reational sports,  both  in  organized  class  or  house  groups,  and  in  unorganized  informal 
groups. 

The  program  includes  the  following  activities  played  in  season:  Badminton,  Base- 

ball, Basketball,  Bowling,  Boxing,  Cross  Country,  Fencing,  Field  Hockey,  Football,  Golf, 
Gymnastics,  Handball,  Horseshoes,  Indoor  Golf,  Playgroundball,  Sigma  Delta  Psi, 
Skating,  Soccer,  Swimming,  Tennis,  Track,  Tumbling,  Volleyball,  Wrestling. 

In  golf,  tennis,  bowling  and  volleyball  faculty-student  tournaments  and  matches  are 
played,  with  much  fun  and  enjoyment  for  all.  Each  season  finds  from  five  to  six  hundred 
different  men  participating  in  intramural  sports,  representing  from  eighty-seven  to  ninety 
percent  of  the  student  body.  Our  aim  is  to  “get  every  man  into  the  game.” 
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Some  two  hundred  men  and  women  in  this  year’s 
graduating  class  need  and  deserve  all  the  assistance  that 
can  possibly  be  given  them  to  secure  positions.  We  are 
using  all  the  resources  we  have  here  on 
the  campus  to  help  them  make  con- 
tacts with  employers,  but  the  existing 
employment  conditions  will  undoubt- 
edly reduce  the  number  of  openings 
referred  to  the  college.  In  times 
such  as  these,  general  canvassing  of 
business  houses,  organizations,  and  schools  makes  very 
little  impression  upon  employers  and  brings  practically 
no  results  as  to  knowledge  of  actual  openings.  How- 
ever, although  business  is  bad  and  all  indications  point 
toward  a very  slow  pick-up,  and  although  school  boards 
are  economizing  by  laying  off  teachers  or  by  doubling 
the  duties  of  teachers  remaining  instead  of  filling  the 
places  of  those  who  resign,  some  jobs  will  be  filled  with 
young  college  graduates.  It  is  our  purpose  to  help  our 
seniors  gain  for  themselves  as  much  consideration  as 
possible  for  the  openings  that  do  develop.  In  this  con- 
nection we  ask  the  active  interest  of  our  alumni. 

Many  of  our  alumni  are  themselves  employers,  many 
are  in  professions  which  put  them  in  touch  with  em- 
ployers, and  many  have  interests  which  lead  to  their 
knowledge  of  openings  in  firms  and  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts. It  is  of  these  alumni  we  ask  assistance  in  lo- 
cating the  youngest  alumni,  men  and  women  who  show 
promise  of  doing  credit  to  themselves  and  the  college. 

There  are  approximately  three  hundred  students  in 
this  year’s  graduating  class.  About  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  women  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  men,  probably 
a third  of  the  class,  will  continue  their  studies  next  year. 
A very  large  proportion  of  these  because  of  undergraduate 
achievement  will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  on  schol- 
arships and  graduate  assistantships.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  class  are  definitely  interested  in  employment  next 
year.  Their  number  includes  approximately  thirty-six 
professionally  trained  for  teaching  the  regular  high  school 
subjects;  thirty-five,  for  supervising  or  teaching  school 
music;  seventeen,  for  teaching  physical  education;  and 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  bachelor  of  music  candi- 
dates prepared  to  teach  instruments,  voice,  history  and 
theory  of  music.  Some  twenty  seniors  who  do  not  have 
full  professional  training  for  teaching  hope  to  secure  po- 
sitions in  schools  which  do  not  require  the  maximum 
amount  of  educational  credit.  About  sixty  men  and 
women  hope  to  secure  positions  in  fields  other  than  teach- 
ing. In  this  last  group  the  interest  in  business  and  in- 
dustry predominates. 


Each  of  the  groups  mentioned  contains  men  and 
women  who  would  stand  out  creditably  in  any  group  of 
selected  college  seniors.  In  times  of  extreme  financial 
depression  the  old  saying,  “You  can’t  keep  a good  man 
down,”  is  not  true  to  fact.  We  hear  repeatedly  of  good 
men  who  are  being  kept  down  by  the  brute  facts  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  economies  — sometimes  justified,  occas- 
ionally the  result  of  hysteria  — and  unavoidable  indus- 
trial adjustments.  The  representative  of  a well-known 
corporation  visited  our  campus  last  month  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interviewing  some  of  our  business  candidates. 
After  he  had  interviewed  eight  men  he  remarked,  “I 
consider  every  man  man  I saw  this  morning  distinctly 
above  the  average  of  the  college  groups  we  interview.” 
That  company  has  reduced  its  quota  of  liberal  arts  men 
from  one  hundred  to  fifty.  This  reduction  means  that 
no  matter  how  highly  our  men  are  rated  the  company 
will  probably  not  make  offers  to  more  than  one  or  two. 
Another  large  corporation  which  in  previous  years  has 
offered  places  to  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of  our  men  in 
one  class  has  cut  its  quota  down  to  zero.  Information 
was  recently  received  on  good  authority  that  three  large 
corporations  which  last  year  employed  twenty-three  hun- 
dred seniors  from  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools  will  this  year  take  on  only  200  such  men. 

In  view  of  the  recognized  shortage  of  positions  pro- 
viding suitable  opportunity  for  young  college  graduates 
and  in  view  of  the  serious  need  on  the  part  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  seniors  for  remunerative  employment  we 
urge  the  alumni  to  send  us  any  information  they  can 
give  as  to  leads,  actual  openings,  or  sources  for  informa- 
tion about  openings. 

Much  is  said  about  class  reunions  and  old  friends. 
The  renewal  of  friendships  where  they  left  off  is  un- 
doubtedly an  attractive  feature  of  any  gathering  of  this 
sort.  The  making  of  new  friends  out 
of  persons  who  were  formerly  acquaint- 
ances, or  perhaps  who  were  merely 
names  on  a list  of  classmates,  is  a func- 
tion of  reunions  that  is  perhaps  even 
more  important  than  the  meeting  of  old 
friends.  Persons  who,  during  college 
days,  followed  a track  that  rarely  crossed  your  own,  per- 
sons who  entered  Oberlin  immature  and  with  an  unde- 
veloped social  sense,  are  suddenly  discovered  as  having 
found  their  stride  at  some  period  after  commencement 
and  as  being  fully  caught  up  with  the  procession.  Some 
of  these  may  conceivably  prove  more  attractive  as  friends 
of  middle  age  than  the  good  old  scout  of  the  early  twen- 
ties who  reached  his  full  growth  before  you  met  him. 
There  is  a sporting  chance  about  friends  at  a reunion. 
Most  of  them  have  improved,  few  have  retrogressed. 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

The  Lutes,  the  Madrigals 


“A/f  EN  will  have  to  find  new  words,  that  is  to  say, 
new  feelings,  for  the  new  things  that  they  now 
have  in  mind.”  So,  hypothetically,  says  the  distinguished 
Italian  man  of  letters,  Signor  Borgese,  in  a recent  little 
book  on  the  new  astrophysics.  If  it  is  true  that  we  live  in 
what  seems,  for  the  moment,  to  be  Chaos  instead  of 
Cosmos,  if  the  words  unity,  coherence,  harmony,  cause 
and  effect,  accident  have  no  longer,  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse, the  meaning  that  we  once  thought  they  had,  it 
would  seem  that  our  mental  universe  also  must  revise 
its  vocabulary.  If  “the  army  of  unalterable  law”  are 
words  somewhat  too  pretentious  for  what  we  now  think 
we  know  of  the  planetar}'  “systems,”  we  must  perhaps 
modify  the  language  in  which  we  speak  of  those  other 
“systems”  that  we  call  metaphysics  and  ethics  and  art. 
“The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass.”  I 
should  be  sorry'  to  erase  that  line  from  my  anthology  of 
the  poets.  But  suppose  it  is  the  “Many”  that  remain, 
and  the  “One”  that  never  was! 

The  possibility  disturbs  me.  I am  more  than  will- 
ing to  greet  the  new  poetry  that  shall  hymn  the  grandiose 
conceptions  of  the  new  physics,  the  sublimity'  of  the 
accidental,  the  majesty  of  the  incoherent.  I am  per- 
suaded that  Homer  and  Aeschylus  and  Dante  and  Shakes- 
peare and  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  are  enthroned  upon 
an  Olympus  that  now  appears  to  be  unstable.  Never- 
theless, I can  not  bear  the  thought  that  these  half-gods 
must  go  when  the  gods  arrive.  There  are  persons  who 
are  more  stoical.  I remember  with  something  like  awe 
the  well-known  professor  of  sociology  who  was  invited  by 
The  New  Republic  to  write  an  article  upon  Dante  cel- 
ebrating the  sixth  centenary  of  his  death.  He  courag- 
eously took  the  view  that  Dante’s  poetry  is  negligible 
because  his  notions  of  the  universe  were  infantile.  So 
were  the  professor’s,  so  were  those  of  all  of  us,  it  ap- 
pears, as  recently  as  the  year  1905.  I am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  these  things  matter  so  much  to  poetry  as 
the  professor  thought.  After  all,  the  supplanting  of  the 
Ptolemaic  by  the  Copernican  system  involved  an  im- 
mense change  in  the  attitude  of  man  towards  the  uni- 
verse, but  I can  not  see  that  the  words  “sunrise”  and 
“sunset”  have  lost  any  of  their  magic  for  the  poets,  or 
for  us.  Much  less  have  words  that  appertain  to  the 
inner  Cosmos,  which  has  experienced  as  many  and  as 
revolutionary  changes  as  the  outer. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And,  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome. 

A new  moral  universe  has  opened  before  the  human 
mind  since  these  words  were  written,  but  they  have 
lost  none  of  their  power  upon  the  spirit  of  man. 

It  is  plain,  I think,  that  the  high  poetic  gods  of  the 
new  physics  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  certain  godlings — 
I do  not  mean  to  be  depreciatory — have  made  their  ap- 
pearance whom  it  is  unwise  to  ignore.  Mr.  1 . S. 
Eliot  is  obviously  one  of  them,  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell 


is  another.  Quite  in  the  manner  of  the  new  physics, 
they  have  made  a cult  of  incoherence.  Far  from  at- 
tempting to  weave  their  complex  imagery  into  an  in- 
telligible whole,  they  aim  at  the  accidental,  they  drive 
at  the  discontinuous.  They  have  in  mind,  to  be  sure, 
precisely  as  the  physicists  have,  an  ultimate  unity,  but 
a unity  so  veiled,  so  recondite,  that  it  may  be  easily 
missed  or  ignored.  To  apprehend  it  requires,  Mr.  Eliot 
tells  us,  “a  logic  of  the  imagination”  rather  than  “a 
logic  of  concepts.”  “The  reader,”  he  says,  “has  to  allow 
the  images  to  fall  into  his  memory  successively  without 
questioning  the  reasonableness  of  each  at  the  moment; 
so  that,  at  the  end,  a total  effect  is  produced.”  Such  a 
method  evidently  assumes  a very  special  type  of  reader, 
but  so,  for  that  matter,  does  all  poetry.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  But  I observe  that  Mr.  Eliot  has 
thought  it  wise  to  prefix  to  the  poem  of  which  he  is 
here  speaking  “a  tentative  synopsis”  of  its  movement  in 
order  to  give  “the  reader  a little  guidance  on  his  first 
reading.”  He  admits  that  he  was  obliged  to  read  the 
poem  six  times — it  is  not  his  own — before  he  got  a clear 
view  of  its  “imaginative  order.”  I have  read  it  oftener 
than  that,  but  I still  have  no  “clear  view.”  Mr.  Sit- 
well prefaces  his  Doctor  Donne  and  Garagantua  with 
the  statement,  “The  whole  poem  is  a contest  between 
good  and  evil,”  and  adds  that  “the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  book  havfc  been  written  to  give  clues  where  there 
seemed  to  be  any  particlar  difficulty.”  So  must  the 
heralds  of  a new  order  condescend  to  the  laggards  of 
the  old. 

The  truth  is  that,  at  its  worst,  the  “new  poetry” 
jerks  the  mind  backwards  and  forwards,  this  way  and 
that,  like  those  infernal  machines — I forget  the  name  of 
them— -that  one  sees  and  avoids  in  an  “amusement  park.” 
One  is  brought  up  standing  before  an  image,  an  epithet, 
that  is  of  all  others  the  least  congruous,  the  climax  of 
anticlimax.  Instead  of  being,  as  the  poets  fondly  hope, 
cumulative  in  their  effect,  these  images  are  “mutually 
repellent  particles.”  But  this  is  the  “new  poetry”  at  its 
worst.  At  its  best,  there  is  another  story  to  tell.  Read- 
ing Dr.  Donne  and  Garagantua  is  like  a journey  on  an 
Italian  railway,  through  unnumbered  tunnels  under  the 
Maritime  Alps.  The  carriage  is  dimly  lighted,  the 
smoke  gathers  on  the  windows,  shutting  out  even  the 
walls  of  the  tunnel,  when  suddenly  one  is  shot  out  into 
the  air  and  light  and  beholds,  through  arches  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  dazzling  sunshine  on  the  golden  sands  and  the 
blue  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Such 
glimpses  of  radiance  and  beauty  Mr.  Sitwell  gives  us  in 
abundance,  but  they  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
vague  journey  that  we  are  taking  in  his  company — a 
journey  so  vague  that  we  seem  never  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  it.  We  are  never  able  to  look  back  over  the 
course  we  have  come  and  fit  these  glimpses  of  beauty  into 
their  setting.  Perhaps,  we  say  to  ourselves,  we  have 
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not  been  travelling  at  all.  It  was  the  images  that  were 
moving,  not  we,  and  we  are  where  we  were.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  conceivably  have  arrived  at  a great 
proud  city  whose  topography  we  do  not  know  and  whose 
language  we  do  not  understand.  It  is  our  dulness,  rot 
the  poet’s,  that  makes  us  think  we  have  arrived  nowhere. 

However  this  may  be,  I can  not  think  with  equanim- 
ity of  poetry  like  this  replacing  that  of  the  half-gods 
of  the  elder  dynasty.  Mr.  Sitwell  concludes  his  poem 
with  the  line,  “The  lutes,  the  madrigals,  the  bells,  are 
dead.”  No,  they  are  not  dead  yet.  It  is  more  and 
more  difficult  to  hear  them  amid  the  loud  noises  and 


cacophonies  of  the  modern  world.  But  they  are  still 
ringing  and  singing  under  the  sea  of  1 ime,  like  the 
bells  of  the  lost,  the  submerged  Atlantis.  For  the  truth 
is,  as  Signor  Borgese  puts  it,  “the  impulse  of  human 
thought  remains  the  same — what  it  has  always  been;  it 
demands  its  coherences  and  its  causalities ; it  can  not  be 
satisfied  with  an  endless  sequence  of  fragments,  with  a 
monosyllabic  universe  bereft  of  all  syntax.” 


On  Becoming  An  American  Citizen 

BY  PROFESSOR  OSCAR  JASZI 


IN  the  summer  of  1919  I became  a man  without  a coun- 
try. The  feudal  and  oligarchic  counter  revolution 
of  the  former  Hapsburg  forces  was  victorious  over  our 
democratic  and  republican  efforts,  and  I was  obliged  to 
leave  my  country  permanently;  I was  already  in  tem- 
porary exile  as  the  result  of  the  Bolshevik  uprising.  Since 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  gave  passports  to  the  Rus- 
sian emigres,  refused  to  do  this  for  the  emigres  of  other 
countries,  which  showed  up  the  remarkably  bourgeois 
and  conservative  character  of  the  organization,  I was 
without  a passport,  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
Austrian  Republic.  Later,  however,  my  international 
status  was  somewhat  clarified.  Since  the  city  of  my 
birth  was  in  territory  now  belonging  to  Roumania,  my 
claim  for  a passport  was  recognized  by  the  Roumanian 
government,  probably  because  in  former  years  I had  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  the  oppressed  Roumanians  in  my 
country.  The  gates  of  the  United  States  were  open  to 
me  in  my  capacity  as  a guest-citizen  of  Roumania. 

After  five  years  of  work  in  this  country,  two  weeks 
ago  I finally  came  before  a naturalization  official.  I can- 
didly confess  that  I was  very  excited,  and  was  pretty  sure 
that  I would  flunk.  When  one  is  past  fifty,  his  memoriz- 
ing faculties  are  not  very  good,  and  I feared  such  questions 
as : “Who  is  the  coroner  of  Cuyahoga  County  ?”  and  “How 
many  wards  has  the  City  of  Elyria?”  Besides  I knew 
very  well  that  anyone  could  be  flunked;  I myself  could 
flunk  the  most  eminent  political  scientists  in  the  world  : 
not  because  I am  wiser  than  they,  in  all  probability  the 
opposite  is  true,  but  because  everyone  has  little  corners 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  is  wisest.  This  is  the  reason, 
by  the  way,  why  the  flunking  of  a student  is  more  dis- 
agreeable to  me  than  having  my  teeth  pulled. 

My  apprehension  was  somewhat  relieved,  though, 
when  I heard  the  examination  given  to  one  of  my  fel- 
low Hunkies.  The  examiner  asked  him,  as  he  pointed  to 
a picture  of  Lincoln  on  the  wall:  “Who  is  this  man?” 
To  which  my  compatriot  answered  very  sonorously, 
“Yes,  sir!”  After  this  successful  introduction  he  was 
asked  whether  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  any  one  religious  denomination.  My  colleague 
•A  Chapel  talk. 


answered  again,  no  less  sonorously,  “Yes,  sir!”  The  ex- 
aminer tried  to  help  him.  “I  mean,”  he  said,  “must  the 
president  of  this  country  be  a Protestant?”  Still  un- 
shaken in  his  convictions,  the  candidate  replied,  “Yes, 
sir!”  Now  I was  pretty  sure  that  I could  stand  the 
competition.  But  it  did  not  come  to  this,  for  the  exam- 
iner courteously  declared  that  he  did  not  care  to  exam- 
ine a professor  of  Political  Science. 

I must  frankly  confess  that  the  first  years  here  were 
very  hard  for  me.  This  adaptation  of  oneself  to  a differ- 
ent civilization  in  one’s  mature  years  is  a curious  psy- 
chological process.  It  is  a veritable  crisis,  and  I knew 
several  cases  where  men,  under  such  experiences,  really 
collapsed.  The  crisis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a greater 
amount  of  our  psychological  processes,  which  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  life  have  become  unconscious,  now  again 
become  painfully  conscious.  I mean  such  things  as  the 
colloquialisms  of  the  language;  the  interpretation  of  me- 
nus; new  patterns  of  social  life;  the  suicidal  practice  of 
smiling  at  all  comers  in  a receiving  line;  the  difficulties 
of  shopping,  where  the  slightest  variation  in  accent  will 
result  in  the  most  deplorable  misunderstandings ; lying 
on  the  sofa  surrounded  by  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
dozen  or  more  weighty  magazines,  when  I frequently 
have  the  feeling  of  being  intellectually  buried  in  a cof- 
fin, and  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  dig  out  of  it.  A 
friend  of  mine,  under  similar  conditions  in  Paris,  had  a 
nervous  breakdown,  from  which  he  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered. I myself  am  suffering  from  a sort  of  inferiority 
complex — feeling  that  all  my  expressions  are  childish 
and  do  not  give  voice  to  the  more  subtle  shades  of  my 
thought,  so  that  a half  dozen  talks  in  Hungarian  re- 
quire no  more  energy  and  effort  than  a single  one  in 
English. 

It  is  not  only  this  continuous  strain  of  new  behavior- 
istic patterns,  to  use  this  blessed  American  expression, 
that  is  a painful  process,  but  also  the  constant  effort  to 
grasp  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  American 
civilization.  I have  made  a kind  of  balance  sheet  of  my 
experiences:  those  favorable  and  those  unfavorable  in 
American  life.  After  five  years  of  unceasing  and  sym- 
pathetic endeavor  to  be  just  in  this  balance  sheet,  I sub- 
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mit  it  rather  hesitatingly  to  you,  knowing  how  easily  one 
may  err.  By  the  way  I marvel  at  the  fortitude  of  those 
foreigners  who,  when  they  come  to  this  country,  make 
the  most  sweeping  generalizations  about  America,  from 
the  pier.  And  I admire  even  more  the  calm  indifference 
with  which  Americans  regard  these  intrusions — an  indif- 
ference suggesting  the  attitude  of  an  elephant  towards 
molesting  flies. 

Please  understand  that  this  balance  sheet  does  not 
refer  to  individual  cases,  but  is  an  average  comparison 
of  some  of  the  more  striking  aspects  of  European  and 
American  life.  Let  us  begin  with  points  advantageous 
to  this  country:  You  are,  I should  say  we  are  but  I still 
hesitate  to  do  so,  a cleanly  people,  well-washed,  radiant 
in  your  physical  purity.  You  are  a benevolent  people,  in- 
clined to  kindly  emotions;  at  the  same  time  a sincere 
people,  without  the  many  ambiguities  and  mental  reser- 
vations of  most  Europeans.  Your  optimism  is  thrilling 
and  amazing  after  the  general  pessimism  of  Europe.  And 
I hope  that  this  optimism  is  not  the  result  merely  of  an 
ampler  food  supply.  I admire  your  system  of  democratic 
education,  which  tries  to  give  equal  opportunity  to  all; 
your  universities  are  not  only  institutions  for  instruction, 
but  also,  in  a sense,  moral  and  social  organisms.  How 
fortunate  you  are  that  your  class  differences  have  re- 
mained, up  to  now,  purely  economic  differences,  unac- 
companied by  the  poisoned  class  hatred  of  the  oppressed, 
— the  real  source  of  European  Communism.  I think, 
too,  that  you  enjoy  a greater  amount  of  personal  liberty 
than  any  country  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
England.  A wild  American  radical  told  me  that  he  al- 
ways realises  this  feeling  of  greater  freedom  whenever 
he  returns  from  the  most  revolutionized  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Another  bright  feature  of  American  life  is  that 
your  higher  intellectuals  accept  more  self-criticism  and 
unfriendly  comment  by  foreigners  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  It  is  highly  significant  that  almost  the 
whole  of  American  literature  is  a vehement  protest 
against  contemporary  American  civilization.  The  lack 
of  feudal  traditions  and  castes  and  compulsory  state  re- 
ligion is  also  a thrilling  aspect  of  American  life.  Finally 
let  me  stress  the  genuine  and  profound  aspiration  towards 
peace  which  might  become  something  really  great  if  this 
avalanche  of  good  will  could  be  coupled  with  more  in- 
telligent clear-mindedness,  and  a deeper  sense  of  reality. 

But  there  is  the  darker  side  of  American  life,  too.  I 
follow  somewhat  the  kind  advice  of  a lady  friend  of 
mine,  who  said  shortly  after  my  naturalization:  “Now 
you  can  begin  to  grumble  against  America.”  I must 
begin  with  some  trite  remarks:  Your  life  is  terribly 

mechanistic;  you  are  always  in  a hurry;  you  have  no 
real  sense  of  leisure.  Even  recreation  becomes  a sort  t)f 
mechanized  mass  enjoyment;  while  resting,  many  Ameri- 
cans chew  gum  and  work  feverishly  at  a rocking  chair. 
I feel  that  there  is  more  hysteria,  and  more  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  good,  firm,  traditional  values  than  among 
the  average  Europeans.  This  is  the  reason  why  even 
many  of  your  millionaires,  society  ladies,  and  YMCA 
secretaries  are  quite  convinced  that  the  sun  of  Com- 
munism is  really  shining  in  Russia,  whereas  the  best 
minds  among  European  socialists  regard  the  experi- 


ment with  the  utmost  distrust  and  scepticism.  At  the 
same  time  you  are  amazingly  and  terribly  “scientific.” 
The  average  American  firmly  believes  in  the  measura- 
bility of  all  things,  and  in  the  non-existence  of  things 
that  cannot  be  measured.  For  instance,  the  remarkable 
research  work  of  a distinguished  American  psychologist, 
proving  that  children  annoy  parents  in  2124  ways, — 
will  never  be  equalled  in  Europe.  Similarly  the  daring 
experiment  of  a Columbia  savant  to  determine  whether 
gentlemen  really  prefer  blondes,  will  surely  not  be 
matched  abroad.  I am  also  sometimes  terrified  by  the 
brutality  of  popular  passion.  Racketeering  and  lynching 
are  still  specifically  American.  I am  also  somewhat  con- 
cerned with  female  domination, — which  seems  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  rarity  value  of  women  in  pioneer  society. 
In  their  position  on  a pedestal  American  women  fre- 
quently lose  the  human  values.  And  finally  I would 
mention  the  lack  of  great  political  ideals  which,  com- 
bined with  the  spoils  system,  makes  the  political  arena 
dark  and  gloomy. 

As  the  result  of  these  good  and  bad  features,  I see 
some  American  institutions  or  currents  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  unique  symbols  of  your  civilization.  These 
are,  without  reference  as  to  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad:  the  sky-line  of  NewYork  and  Chicago;  the  mas- 
sive monumental  efficiency  of  certain  railroad  terminals, 
which  remind  me  of  the  aqueducts  and  amphitheatres 
of  the  Roman  civilization ; the  installment  plan — an  ag- 
gressive attack  of  organized  advertising  on  the  herd  in- 
stinct; the  Woolworth  Stores — a creative  experiment  in 
good  common  sense;  the  Hull  House  of  Chicago,  where 
the  English  settlement  movement  has  received  a warmer, 
more  human  and  more  aesthetic  touch ; behavioristic 
psychology, — all  is  matter!;  Christian  Science, — all  is 
spirit!;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  outlawry  of  war, — all 
depends  on  our  will  and  our  agreements. 

This  desultory  outline  of  my  impressions  will  show 
you  that  I shall  be  unable  to  submit  passively  to  the 
melting  pot.  Though  I believe  in  the  validity  of  the 
melting  pot  hypothesis,  I think  that  this  melting  pot 
should  become  something  more  dynamic;  not  only  should 
the  content  be  changed,  but  the  pot  as  well,  so  as  to  give 
us  a broader,  finer,  more  variegated  American  culture. 
And  I would  be  very  happy  if  I could  contribute  even 
a particle  to  the  elaboration  of  the  new  synthesis  of  the 
future. 

And  now  let  me  thank  you  all  for  the  many  signs 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  which  have  made  my  first 
years  here  less  heavy  and  difficult.  I especially  wish  to 
thank  the  students  of  my  first  years,  who  suffered  the 
blunders  of  my  pronunciation  without  murmuring.  And 
finally  I wish  to  thank  my  good  “boss”  and  “booster,” 
Professor  Geiser,  who  has  made  my  work  so  pleasant 
by  his  support  and  cooperation. 

I shall  always  regard  as  one  of  the  real  privileges  of 
my  life  the  opportunity  of  beginning  my  American  pil- 
grimage in  this  institution  in  which,  remote  from  the 
millionaires  and  the  racketeers  of  the  great  cities,  I could 
study,  if  not  American  realities,  at  least  American  ideals, 
and  where  1 learned  to  know,  if  not  what  America  is,  at 
least  what  America  ought  to  be. 


Comrades  McKinley  and  Hayes 

BY  HENRY  H.  WOODRUFF,  ’59-’61 
Past  Commander,  G.  A.  R.  Department  of  California  and  Nevada 


I WAS  born  in  the  township  of  Mecca,  County  of 
Trumbull,  State  of  Ohio,  July  15,  1841.  William 
McKinley  was  born  in  the  next  township  at  Niles, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  January  29,  1843. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  I entered  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Oberlin  College.  We  were  in  class  in  old 
Tappan  Hall,  when  the  professor  read  a dispatch  from 
Washington  stating  that  President  Lincoln  had  called 
for  75,000  men  to  go  to  the  front  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  Instantly  every  male  member  of  that  class 
volunteered,  grabbed  his  hat,  rushed  out  in  front  of  the 
building  and  tried  to  form  a line,  or  company.  We  took 
the  cars  for  Cleveland,  going  into  camp  in  the  old  fair 
grounds  called  “Camp  Taylor.”  Other  companies  be- 
gan to  arrive,  officers  were  elected,  and  we  were  formed 
into  a regiment  and  given  the  number  “23rd  Ohio.” 
We  soon  moved  to  Camp  Chase  at  Columbus,  where 
the  regimental  organization  was  completed  and  William 
Stark  Rosecrans  appointed  colonel. 

As  new  companies  arrived  I occasionally  would  go 
among  them  and  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  boys. 
One  day  I visited  Company  E,  and  to  my  surprise,  found 
my  neighbor,  Billy  McKinley,  a private. 

Colonel  Rosecrans  soon  took  the  regiment  into  West 
Virginia,  where  we  were  just  in  time  for  the  battle  of 
Carnifax  Ferry,  September  10,  1 861.  This  was  the  first 
battle  the  writer,  or  McKinley,  ever  saw. 

We  moved  around  considerably,  joining  other  forces, 
all  under  command  of  “Old  Rosey.”  We  had  fought 
nineteen  battles  before  the  war  was  over,  commencing  at 
Carnifax  Ferry',  and  ending  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  in  the  upper 
Shenandoah  Valley. 

After  serving  as  a private  for  one  year,  McKinley 
was  promoted  to  regimental  commissary  sergeant  and 
got  his  first  shoulder  straps,  for  the  meritorious  act  per- 
formed by  him  at  Antietam.  In  this  battle  we  lined  up 
and  commenced  firing  before  sunrise.  McKinley,  know- 
ing the  conditions  of  our  haversacks,  drew  from  the 
quartermaster  1,000  rations  of  fresh  beef,  got  camp 
kettles,  pressed  men  into  service,  cut  up,  cooked  the 
entire  amount,  pressed  a teamster  (John  Harvey  by  name) 
into  service,  got  some  crackers  and  drove  along  behind 
the  line,  still  in  battle,  giving  every  man  a chunk  of  beef 
between  two  crackers.  I thought  then,  and  still  think, 
it  was  the  sweetest  morsel  I ever  tasted. 

This  act  was  noticed  by  Colonel  Hayes,  who  was  in 
command,  and  McKinley  soon  got  a commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant;  from  this  he  rose  rapidly  through  all 
grades,  ending  with  brevet  major,  then  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  president  of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Hayes  also 
became  president  of  the  United  States,  twenty  years  be- 
fore his  junior  officer  entered  that  office. 

Soon  after  McKinley’s  election,  he  began  to  make 
plans  for  his  inauguration,  and  among  other  things  he 
issued,  an  invitation  to  his  old  regiment  to  assemble  in 
Washington  to  act  as  his  escort  on  Inauguration  Day, 


with  the  result  that  96  members  arrived  at  our  head- 
quarters, very  proud  of  our  honored  comrade,  “Billy,” 
as  he  was  called. 

Next  morning  we  assembled  in  the  capitol  grounds 
to  witness  the  second  member  of  our  regiment  take  oath 
of  office  as  president  of  the  United  States.  We  took  the 
post  of  honor  under  the  command  of  Captain  Skyles, 
whom  we  had  elected  as  our  commander,  formed  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  with  great  pomp  and  honor 
escorted  the  President  to  the  White  House. 

Next  day  was  set  apart  for  the  foreign  diplomats 
to  make  their  official  calls  on  the  new  president.  When 
we  arrived  there  was  a great  crowd  ahead  of  us : Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  na- 
tionalities. The  diplomats,  with  their  retinues  of  of- 
ficers and  servants,  were  all  waiting  their  turn  of  ad- 
mission. The  doors  were  securely  locked  and  guarded 
by  armed  men.  Soon  the  president  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  speaking  to  the  guards,  said : “Let  my  com- 
rades in  first.”  Captain  Skyles  gave  the  order,  “For- 
ward, 23rd.” 

When  I heard  that  welcome  order  my  head  swelled 
with  pride;  I got  a California  strut  on  me,  as  I stood 
among  the  favored  ones  as  we  marched  by  so  many  wait- 
ing diplomats,  going  first  to  shake  hands  with  our  highly 
honored  comrade. 

One  day  in  the  late  90’s  a letter  brought  me  the  in- 
formation that  President  McKinley  and  his  wife  would 
visit  San  Francisco  in  the  near  future.  I at  once  began 
to  make  appropriate  plans  for  my  part  at  his  reception  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  I learned  that  the  governor  of  Ohio 
and  his  staff  would  also  be  here.  I asked  and  obtained 
permission  of  the  23rd  Ohio  officers  to  open  out  and 
place  in  the  governor’s  hands  the  old  flag  carried  by  our 
regiment  during  the  Civil  War.  Tattered,  torn,  and 
shot  full  of  holes  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  who  in  turn  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  aides  to  be  delivered  to  me  in  San  Francisco,  and 
by  a curious  coincidence  that  aide  happened  to  be  my 
own  nephew,  J.  S.  Burrows,  of  Painesville,  Ohio.  I 
was  on  hand  with  a detail  of  comrades,  and  the  presenta- 
tion speech  was  made  by  that  aide,  Burrows,  I,  trying,  in 
my  feeble  way,  to  respond. 

When  the  president’s  train  arrived  we  were  on  hand 
at  the  depot  gate,  Third  and  Townsend  streets,  holding 
the  flag  aloft,  its  tattered,  shot-riddled  stars  floating  over- 
head. The  president  halted  at  the  sight  of  the  old  flag 
he  had  followed  through  nineteen  battles,  some  of  them 
the  hardest  battles  ever  fought  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  sight  was  too  much  for  him;  he  took  a handker- 
chief and  wiped  away  a tear.  We  led  the  procession 
through  the  streets,  packed  on  either  side  with  humanity 
as  thick  as  they  could  stand.  Our  banner  led  the  way, 
followed  closely  by  the  president,  causing  much  excite- 
ment and  cheering  all  along  the  way.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  400,000  people  on  the  streets. 
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Next  day  was  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  Battle- 
ship “Ohio.”  We  got  our  flag  on  board  just  in  time  to 
slide  into  the  water  with  that  mighty  fighting  craft 
named  after  the  Buckeye  state. 

The  governor  of  Ohio  then  wished  to  return  to 
Columbus  and  I had  to  return  the  flag  to  his  keeping 
to  be  placed  back  in  the  archives  of  the  state  at  Columbus, 
where  it  has  been  ever  since,  covered  with  honor,  glory, 
and  respect. 

On  September  6,  1901,  I received  the  startling  news 
by  telegraph:  “President  McKinley  was  shot  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  by  an  anarchist  named  Czolgosz.”  I was 
speechless  and  dumbfounded  for  a time;  then  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1901,  came  another  shock  announcing  his 
death.  I at  once  began  making  plans  and  arrangements 
to  appropriately  mark  the  sad  event  of  the  taking  away 
of  my  comrade  and  my  friend,  but  the  lack  of  funds 
prevented  me  from  erecting  a monument.  I asked  the 
department  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  W.  R.  Thomas, 
and  Timothy  O.  Crawford,  principal  of  the  Lincoln 
school  of  Oakland,  California,  to  act  with  me  and  form 
a committee  to  devise  plans  and  make  arrangements. 

It  was  at  once  decided  to  plant  a Sequoia  Gigantea 
tree  on  account  of  its  longevity,  as  some  of  those  in  exist- 
ence are  said  to  be  not  less  than  3,000  years  old.  A few 
years  previous  to  this  a quantity  of  seed  from  the  big  tree, 
named  “ General  Grant,”  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  had 
been  secured  and  planted  in  a nursery  at  Niles,  Alameda 
County,  California.  I took  up  the  matter  of  a memorial 
tree  with  the  superintendent  of  the  nursery'  and  we  chose 
a hardy  Sequoia  about  twelve  feet  high. 

McKinley’s  regiment  had  nineteen  battles  in  the 
Civil  War.  Out  of  the  list  I selected  thirteen  of  the 
hardest  or  those  in  which  something  unusual  had  oc- 
curred and  sent  a letter  addressed  to  the  postmaster  near- 
est each  field  asking  him  to  go  out  upon  the  field  and 


scrape  up  about  a pound  of  soil  and  send  the  package  to 
my  address.  Each  one  responded  and  I had  genuine  soil 
from  each  field.  I then  wrote  out  thirteen  little  speeches 
of  something  that  occurred  at  each  fight  and  gave  one 
speech  to  each  of  thirteen  girls  detailed  out  of  the  Lin- 
coln school  by  Principal  Crawford.  I also  placed  a 
cornucopia  filled  with  the  soil  of  the  battle  she  was  to. 
represent  in  the  hands  of  each  girl,  Florence  Pardee, 
daughter  of  Governor  Pardee  of  California,  being  one  of 
them.  I then  secured  seven  of  the  best  speakers  in 
Alameda  County  to  make  short  addresses.  Governor 
Pardee,  Judge  Lincoln  S.  Church,  and  five  other  orators 
participated. 

The  Appomattox  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  auxiliary 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  a few  well 
chosen  words,  placed  a flag  at  each  corner  of  the  hole. 
W.  R.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  committee,  announced 
the  names.  As  each  girl  was  called  she  stepped  for- 
ward, repeated  the  speech  prepared  for  her,  and  sifted  the 
soil  of  the  battle  she  represented  around  the  roots  of 
the  tree.  Then  the  detail  of  sixty  Civil  War  veterans 
fired  a salute  of  three  volleys;  our  bugler  sounded  taps, 
and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

Such  was  the  program  successfully  carried  out  at  the 
planting  of  a Sequoia  Gigantea  tree  that  is  expected  to 
live  for  the  next  2,000  or  3,000  years  in  the  soldiers’' 
plot,  Mountain  View  cemetery,  Oakland,  California. 
But  the  tree  was  not  marked;  so  twenty-two  years  after- 
ward, Memorial  Day,  1925,  Appomattox  Post  No.  50, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  all  kindred  organizations  in  Oakland,  con- 
tributed a granite  marker  which  was  set  and  unveiled 
before  a large  audience  with  appropriate  program,  Judge 
Lincoln  S.  Church,  who  had  been  one  of  the  speakers 
twenty-two  years  before,  making  the  address.  So  now 
the  tree  has  a marker  which  should  last  as  long  as  the 
tree  will  live. 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XVII.  Mills  and  Factories 

The  Old  College  Mill.  The  first  mill  of  any  kind 
to  be  built  in  Oberlin  was  a steam  saw-mill  located  just 
south  of  the  creek  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Mill  (now  Vine)  streets.  This  was  built  in  1833  by  the 
first  colonists.  It  had  been  hoped,  and  even  promised,  by 
Mr.  Shipherd  that  this  mill  would  be  in  operation  early 
in  the  summer  as  a necessary  aid  in  building  the  first 
houses.  But  there  was  some  delay  in  getting  the  engine, 
which  was  being  built  in  Cleveland ; and  the  mill  did  not 
really  come  into  operation  until  October.  File  engine 
was  25  horse-power,  and  so  was  capable  of  running,  not 
only  the  saw  mill,  but  any  other  machinery  needed  those 
first  years.  After  this  mill  had  been  run  a year  a 
flour  mill  was  built,  the  machinery  being  run  by  the 
same  engine.  Machines  for  cutting  lath  and  shingles 
were  added  later. 


This  mill  was  operated  by  the  college  only  a few 
years,  and  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Isaac  Chamberlain.  He 
ran  it  a short  time  and  then  sold  it  to  Henry  Wilcox. 
It  was  later  owned  by  Beebe  and  Horton,  who  con- 
tinued to  operate  it  until  1846,  when  it  was  burned 
down ; and  no  attempt  seems  since  to  have  been  made  to 
rebuild  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  saw  used  in  this 
mill  and  others  of  its  time  was  not  a circular  saw,  such 
as  are  now  used,  but  was  of  the  upright,  gate  type,  con- 
sisting of  a straight  blade  stretched  across  a rectangular 
frame.  This  frame  ran  up  and  down  in  groves  like  a 
window  sash,  being  propelled  by  a pitman  below.  A 
glance  at  the  undressed  lumber  in  the  attic  of  old 
Colonial  Hall  (the  old  brown  house  on  the  corner  of 
Woodland  and  Lorain)  will  prove  this  point  — the  lines 
made  by  the  saw  are  straight,  not  curved. 
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The  flour  mill  was,  of  course,  of  the  old-fashioned, 
bur  type,  the  grinding  mechanism  consisting  of  stones, 
the  “upper”  resting  upon  the  “nether  and  turning  round 
on  it.  Some  mills  of  this  type  were  still  in  use  as  late  as 
1880  or  later. 

Penfield’s  Carriage  Shop.  In  December,  1834,  An- 
son Pen  field  started  a blacksmith  shop  and  edge-tool  fac- 
tory on  South  Main  Street  near  the  college  mill.  Four 
years  later  he  was  killed  by  being  caught  in  a belt  while 
working  there  alone.  His  brother,  Isaac,  then  operated 
the  shop,  afterwards  associating  himself  with  James  Mc- 
Wade.  Mr.  McWade’s  old  house  still  stands  just  south 
of  the  site  of  the  old  shop.  At  the  same  time  Hiram 
Pease,  brother  of  Oberlin’s  first  citizen,  had  a wagon 
shop  on  the  northeast  corner  where  the  Smith  implement 
store  now  stands.  He  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Pen- 
field  and  a Mr.  Avery,  with  whom  Penfield  was  then 
associated.  Avery  finally  dropped  out,  and  the  firm 
name  then  became  “I.  Penfield  and  Son.” 


The  product  of  this  old  shop  was  buggies  and  wagons. 
In  1868-9  they  manufactured  a novelty  “platform” 
spring  wagon  which  was  shipped  out  in  large  numbers, 
some  going  as  far  as  Portland,  Oregon.  During  the  later 
years  it  was  found  advantageous  to  buy  wheels  and 
springs,  but  the  rest  of  the  iron  work  was  made  in  the 
shop.  Much  of  the  wood  work  came  from  Colburn’s 
mill  just  across  the  street. 

Mr.  Harry  Cook  and  his  brother,  George,  worked  in 
this  mill,  and  later  ran  it  under  their  own  firm  name  of 
“Cook  Brothers.” 

The  Colburn  Mill.  The  old  mill  which  once  stood 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Vine  and  Main  was  called 
in  its  later  years  after  the  name  of  its  owner,  L.  S.  Col- 
burn. It  was  originally  a steam  planing  mill,  and  was 
built  in  1838  by  three  college  students:  James  A.  Preston, 
William  H.  Evarts,  and  Cephas  Foster.  James  Fair- 
child,  who  was  then  a senior  in  college,  made  the  window 
frames.  In  1840  the  mill  went  into  the  hands  of  Jen- 
nings, Wilder  and  Ellis.  The  last  named  was  Seth  B. 
Ellis,  father  of  Professor  J.  M.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  owned 
the  shop,  alone  or  with  others,  for  over  twenty  years. 
Professor  Ellis  worked  his  way  through  college  in  this 
shop.  In  1848  a carding  and  cloth-dressing  machine 


was  put  in,  and  for  many  years  an  extensive  business 
was  done  in  this  line.  All  hand-made  cloth  from  the 
vicinity  of  Oberlin  was  brought  there  to  be  fulled  and 
pressed. 

In  1862  the  old  mill  was  bought  by  Henry  Water- 
man and  J.  W.  Peek,  and  later  Waterman  sold  his  in- 
terest to  L.  S.  Colburn.  In  1870  Colburn  bought  out 
Peek  also,  and  then  for  eighteen  years  operated  the  plant 
as  a planing  mill  and  furniture  factory',  S.  M.  Cole  be- 
ing associated  with  him  for  a part  of  this  time.  Com- 
bined with  this  mill  was  a machine  shop  for  iron  work. 
He  also  manufactured  a machine  of  his  own  invention 
used  for  making  window  blinds — a machine  which  was 
still  being  manufactured  by  his  son,  W.  H.  Colburn,  in 

1893- 

About  two  years  before  Mr.  Colburn  took  over  the 
shop,  Wilson  and  Henry  got  permission  to  build  a 12x12 
addition  on  the  north  end,  and  took  a lease  on  the  first 
floor  for  a cabinet  shop.  This  shop  was  for  years  run 
by  Mr.  Colburn’s  power.  A west  wing  was  later  put  on 
by  Mr.  Colburn  as  a saw  and  shingle  mill,  and  a drying 
kiln  was  installed  over  the  engine  room,  making  use 
of  the  waste  heat  from  the  boiler. 

In  1884  Mr.  Colburn  sold  to  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  and  for 
four  years  the  mill  was  run  for  him  by  H.  L.  Devan. 
After  that  the  mill  was  allowed  to  stand  idle.  In  1891 
the  machinery- — -three  car  loads  — was  removed  and 
shipped  to  Kanawha,  W.  Va.,  and  set  up  in  a wheel- 
barrow factory'.  In  1893  the  building  was  sold  and 
moved  away  in  several  sections. 

The  Vine  Street  Gas  Works.  As  early'  as  1858  a 
stranger  came  into  town  and  attempted  to  establish  a 
gas  works.  The  citizens  subscribed  the  required  amount 
of  stock,  but  the  scheme  failed  before  any'  gas  had  been 
produced.  To  save  the  day  Mr.  Samuel  Plumb,  one  of 
the  leading  business  men,  took  up  the  matter  and  carried 
it  forward,  the  citizens  having  in  the  meantime  sur- 
rendered their  stock  for  the  common  cause.  Due  to 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Plumb  Oberlin  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  gas  several  years  in  advance  of  other  and 
older  towns  in  the  county. 

This  old  gas  works  was  located  on  Mill  (Vine) 
street  west  of  the  old  “Viaduct  Stores,”  that  is,  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  the  Colburn  mill.  In  its 
latter  y'ears  it  was  owned  by'  Mr.  Albert  H.  Johnson, 
who  later  built  what  we  call  the  “Johnson  House”  on 
South  Professor  street.  He  operated  it  until  it  was 
abandoned  about  1885. 

The  first  gas  mains  used  here  were  of  wood,  and  it 
was  not  many  years  ago  that  pieces  of  these  were  fre- 
quently encountered  by  our  plumbers.  Mr.  Luther 
Munson  has  in  his  possession  some  old  gas  bills  upon 
which  a price  of  $5.00  per  thousand  is  given — gas  was 
not  used  for  fuel  in  those  days. 

Swift's  Saw  Mill.  Swift’s  saw  mill  was  a familiar 
landmark  in  town  until  quite  recent  times.  It  stood 
west  of  the  gas  works  on  the  same  side  of  Vine  street, 
and  had  a big  log  yard  which  extended  all  the  way  out 
to  Professor  street. 
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This  mill  was  built  in  1862  by  a Mr.  Jenkins,  but 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Samuel  Plumb  the  next  year.  He 
sold  it  the  same  fall  to  Reuben  Haynes  and  H.  O.  Swift 
(father  of  Miss  Cora  Swift),  who  operated  it  for  some 
time.  After  Mr.  Haynes  died,  Reuben  Stone  (grandfather 
of  Judson  Stone)  bought  his  interest  and  continued  with 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Swift  later  owned  the  mill  alone  and 
finally  sold  to  Wm.  J.  Perkins  of  Wakeman. 

The  City  Mills.  There  were  two  mills  which  in 
more  recent  years  went  under  the  above  name.  These 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Water  (Park)  street  just  south 
of  the  creek.  Both  have  long  since  disappeared  and  the 
level  tract  where  they  stood  is  now  used  as  a garden. 

The  first  one  to  be  built — a steam  saw  mill — was  the 
south  one  of  the  pair,  and  was  put  up  by  Ellis,  Wilder, 
and  Reed  in  1841.  They  ran  it  only  a few  years  and 
then  gave  it  up.  The  old  map  of  1851  indicates  that  it 
was  being  run  by  L.  M.  Hall.  It  lay  idle  for  some 
time,  but  was  finally  revived  by  F.  A.  Hart  and  used  as 
a furniture  factor}'.  This  must  have  been  as  late  as 
the  latter  eighties. 

The  second  one  of  the  pair  was  a flour  mill.  It 
stood  north  of  the  other,  nearer  the  creek,  and  was  built 
in  1856  by  L.  M.  Hall,  mentioned  above  as  the  operator 
of  the  first  mill.  This  was  a two-story  frame  building 
with  basement.  In  the  seventies  this  mill  and  the  old 
Ellis  mill  were  both  owned  by  Gillett  and  Allen,  and 
went  under  the  name  of  “City  Mills.”  It  continued  to 
be  operated  as  a flour  mill  until  1881,  when  Pounds  and 
Loweth,  who  were  then  the  owners,  removed  the  ma- 
chinery and  sent  it  to  Black  River  (Lorain).  A little 
later  it  was  purchased  by  S.  J.  Crocker  of  Dover  and 
Joel  Crane  of  Oberlin,  who  put  in  a boiler  and  part  of 
the  machinery  for  a furniture  factory.  Before  they  got 
it  into  operation  it  was  destroyed  by  fire — April  19,  1882. 
They  had  no  insurance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boiler  was 
located  in  the  same  building,  a condition  not  allowed 
for  a furniture  factory. 

The  Oberlin  News  of  April  21,  1882,  gives  a good 
account  of  the  passing  of  this  old  landmark,  and  notes 
that  the  other  old  mill  formerly  used  as  a boiler  house 
was  saved.  The  proprietors  rebuilt  almost  immediately, 
but  a year  later  sold  to  F.  A.  Hart,  who  continued  the 
operation  of  the  factory. 


The  New  Era  Mills.  The  mill  having  the  above 
name  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Water  street  directly 
across  from  the  City  Mills,  and,  as  in  that  case  also,  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  only  in  more  recent  times.  The 
mill  was  built  in  1846  by  Louis  Holtslander  as  a flour 
mill.  P.  P.  Stewart,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, put  in  the  engine.  Wm.  Little  was  the  first  miller 
and  his  son,  Thomas,  was  the  first  engineer.  The 
carpenter  work  was  done  by  Lyman  A.  Hill,  grandfather 
of  J.  V.  Hill.  It  was  of  heavy  frame  construction, 
36x50  feet,  with  two  stories  and  a basement.  There 
was  a one-story  projection  at  the  southeast  corner  used 
as  an  office,  and  a similar  one  at  the  northwest  used  as 
a work  shop  and  general  storage  room.  The  engine 
room,  of  brick,  made  a one-story  projection  at  the  north 
end.  There  were  three  boilers,  and  in  the  early  days 
wood  was  the  fuel. 

In  1868  this  mill  was  sold  to  Col.  John  W.  Steele, 
who  later  sold  an  interest  to  Hervey  Leonard,  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dart.  Leonard  finally  bought  Steele 
out.  During  their  occupancy  Leonard  and  Steele  put 
in  planing-mill  machinery  and  used  the  mill  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  a few  years.  Later  Leonard  put  in  modem 
roller  equipment  and  again  used  it  as  a flour  mill.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  name  “New  Era  Mills”  was  first 
used. 

Sometime  in  the  eighties  Leonard  sold  to  Deming 
and  Rolling.  Deming  was  later  associated  with  Pounds, 
and  finally  with  “Gust”  Whitney,  father  of  Terry  Whit- 
ney. Terry,  himself,  worked  there  two  years,  and  Mr. 
Ralston,  father  of  Chester  Ralston,  acted  as  miller  under 
Deming  and  his  associates. 

The  old  mill  was  finally  burned  on  the  night  of 
December  16,  1894,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  At  that 
time  it  wras  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  The  ma- 
chinery was  modern,  of  the  most  approved  type,  and  the 
mill  had  a capacity  of  75  to  100  bbl.  of  flour  per  day. 
The  common  daily  round  often  included  twenty  grists 
brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country.  This  served 
as  a great  “drawing  card”  to  bring  the  country  people 
here  for  their  general  trading.  For  this  reason  the  News 
of  December  20,  1894,  mentions  the  destruction  of  the 
old  mill  as  a “common  calamity.” 


Why  We  Need  an  Organ  Building 

BY  PROFESSOR  L.  E.  YEAMANS,  C ’10 
of  the  Organ  Department 


At  various  times  during  the  past 
year,  I have  talked  with  Oberlin  alumni 
and  friends  about  the  need  of  an  organ 
building  for  the  Conservatory,  and  I 
find  that  a curious  misunderstanding 
about  the  matter  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  quite  a few.  They  seem  to  think 
that  a building  devoted  primarily  to 
organ  studios  and  practice  rooms,  while 
very  fine  for  the  organ  department, 
would  be  showing  a mark  of  favorit- 


ism or  special  privilege  to  that  branch 
of  the  Conservatory.  It  is  to  correct 
this  erroneous  impression,  that  this  arti- 
cle is  written. 

While  an  organ  building  would  fill  a 
great  need  in  that  department,  yet  it 
would  be  of  even  more  benefit  to  the 
Conservatory  as  a whole,  because  it 
would  relieve  the  congestion  that  now 
prevails.  All  of  the  practice  rooms  in 
the  Conservatory,  with  the  exception  of 


the  organ  rooms  and  possibly  two  or 
three  rooms  used  for  the  harps,  are  fitted 
with  pianos  and  are  used  interchange- 
ably for  the  practice  of  piano,  violin, 
voice,  and  other  practical  music  sub- 
jects. The  organ  rooms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  used  only  for  the  organ  prac- 
tice, and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  organs  are  generally  the  “nois- 
iest” of  the  practice  rooms,  makes  it 
easier  and  more  desirable  to  place  them 
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in  a building  by  themselves.  Then,  too, 
the  problem  of  organ  practice  is  com- 
plicated by  the  need  of  motors  to  fur- 
nish the  wind  supply.  At  present,  there 
are  two  motors  operating  in  Rice  Hall 
and  at  least  five  operating  in  Warner 
Hall.  This  arrangement  could  be  great- 
ly simplified  by  having  a modern  build- 
ing which  housed  the  entire  department. 

The  Conservatory  employs  five  organs 
for  teaching,  and  for  practice  has  twelve 
small  two-manual  electric  organs  and 
seven  of  the  old  pedal  reed  organs, 
though  these  last  are  in  a very  decrepit 
condition.  Of  these,  three  of  the  teach- 
ing organs  and  sixteen  of  the  practice 
organs,  if  placed  in  a new  building, 
wmuld  release  nineteen  rooms  in  War- 
ner and  Rice  Halls  for  other  purposes. 
One  of  these  would  be  large  enough  for 
a studio  or  class  room ; seven  would  be 
good  sized  practice  rooms  and  the  re- 
maining eleven  would  be  suitable  for 
small  practice  rooms.  I have  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list  the  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment now  occupied  by  a few  of  the 
reed  organs,  as  the  use  of  these  rooms 
for  practice  is  not  desirable  and  the  or- 
gans were  placed  there  originally  as  a 
temporary  relief  measure.  All  of  the 
new  equipment,  lately  purchased  for  the 
organ  department,  has  been  installed 
with  a view  to  making  it  easily  trans- 
ferable to  another  building. 

To  any  one  who  has  studied  the  pipe 
organ,  the  necessity  of  an  early  replace- 
ment of  the  old  practice  reed  organs 
with  modern  electric  organs,  is  easily 
understood.  The  relation  of  manuals 
and  pedals  on  the  reed  organs  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  modern  pipe 
organ.  The  touch  is  entirely  different, 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  swell  and 
crescendo  pedals,  and  combination  pis- 
tons is  impossible,  not  to  mention  the 
desirability  of  accustoming  the  student 
as  early  as  possible,  to  the  varieties  of 
good  organ  tone  colors.  While  an  hour  of 
practice  on  a pipe  organ  costs  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  an  hour  on  a reed  organ, 
yet  it  is  of  so  much  greater  value,  that 
we  find  students  invariably  choosing, 
when  necessary,  a poor  hour  for  prac- 
tice on  a good  organ,  rather  than  take 
a more  convenient  hour  on  one  of  the 
old  reed  organs. 

Practice  Rooms  Overcrowded 

For  a number  of  years,  the  writer  has 
assisted  during  the  registration  days  of 
the  fall  semester,  in  assigning  practice 
hours  for  both  organ  and  piano  stu- 
dents, and  feels  well  qualified  to  speak 
of  the  crowded  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail. Originally  all  practice  rooms  were 
meant  to  be  used  for  the  four  hours  of 
the  morning,  from  eight  until  twelve, 
and  in  the  afternoon  for  three  hours, 
from  two  until  five,  with  the  possible 
use  in  certain  cases  of  the  half  hour 

from  one-thirty  to  two.  But  for  some 

years  now,  it  has  been  necessary  to 

sign  up  the  hours  from  one  to  two,  and 
from  five  to  six.  Neither  of  these 


hours  are  desirable  for  several  rea- 
sons. So  crowded  and  unsatisfactory 
have  been  the  practice  arrangements, 
that  this  year  for  the  first  time,  seniors 
have  been  allowed  some  practice  time 
at  the  Conservatory  after  dinner  in  the 
evening.  This  is  managed  under  an 
efficient  proctor  system.  But  while  this 
is  a help  for  a few,  it  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  for  the  many  evening 
recitals  make  it  often  impossible  to  util- 
ize this  time. 

This  last  fall,  school  opened  with 
every  available  hour  taken  on  our 
twTelve  practice  pipe  organs,  including 
all  of  the  one  and  five  o’clock  hours. 
Almost  as  crowded  a condition  existed 
with  the  piano  rooms.  In  Warner  and 
Rice  Halls  together  there  are  161  piano 
rooms  rented.  Of  these,  76  were  rented 
for  the  one  o’clock  hour,  and  48  were 
rented  for  the  five  o’clock  hour.  We 
need  enough  rooms  and  equipment  for 
both  organ  and  piano,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  charge  students  for 
practice  hours  of  which  they  can  not 
possibly  have  full  use,  besides  being 
hours  that  are  undesirable  for  other 
reasons.  I feel  that  all  one  and  five 
o’clock  practice  hours  should  be  elimi- 
nated, with  the  exception  that  the  half- 
hour  from  one-thirty  to  two  might  be 
rented  where  so  desired. 

Individual  Studios 

One  other  great  need,  and  one  of 
which  the  writer  can  speak  most  feel- 
ingly, is  the  need  for  individual  studios 
for  the  organ  teachers.  The  members 
of  the  organ  faculty  are  the  only  teach- 
ers in  the  Conservatory  that  have  no 
rooms  they  can  call  their  own — no  place 
where  they  may  feel  free  to  go  at  any 
hour,  to  make  up  lessons,  to  give  stu- 
dents extra  time,  or  to  do  their  own 
practice.  A few  years  ago,  the  writer 
taught  on  five  different  organs  in  three 
different  buildings,  and  this  condition 
still  remains  for  the  majority  of  the  or- 
gan teachers,  though  the  five  organs 
used  for  teaching,  are  now  restricted  to 
two  buildings.  While  this  is  very  in- 
convenient, it  is  the  fairest  means  that 
can  be  devised  under  existing  conditions, 
to  equally  apportion  the  teaching  time 
on  the  various  instruments. 

The  one  exception  to  the  above  ar- 
rangement is  Dr.  Andrews,  who  does 
all  of  his  organ  teaching  on  the  Chapel 
organ,  and  I know  that  not  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  organ  faculty 
have  ever  begrudged  him  one  bit  of  his 
time  on  this  instrument.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  totally  inadequate  organs 
and  makeshifts  he  had  to  use  for  so 
many  years,  it  is  only  fitting  that  he 
should  have  the  best  organ  for  the  later 
years  of  his  teaching.  And  no  one 
could  be  more  considerate  of  his  col- 
leagues than  Dr.  Andrews,  nor  more 
willing  to  change  his  hours  to  help 
them  out,  when  time  becomes  so  crowd- 
ed in  preparing  seniors  for  their  recit- 
als. As  the  Chapel  organ  is  used  for 


practically  all  senior  organ  recitals,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  teachers  have  some 
time  assigned  them  for  teaching  on  this 
instrument.  And  despite  the  many 
other  uses  to  which  the  Chapel  is  put, 
a!  limited  amount  of  practice  on  this 
organ  has  to  be  arranged  for  the  sen- 
iors in  preparing  their  programs.  To 
do  this,  the  organ  has  sometimes  been 
used  as  early  as  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  as  late  as  ten  o’clock  at 
night. 

The  Concert  Hall  organ  is  next  in 
size  and  importance.  It  must  be  used 
for  all  pupils  who  are  to  appear  in 
student  recital  and  so  time  must  be  as- 
signed on  this  organ  to  the  various 
teachers.  But  the  Concert  Hall  is  even 
more  crowded  than  the  Chapel,  as  it  is 
used  by  all  the  other  teachers  of  prac- 
tical music  for  rehearsing,  as  well  as 
for  all  senior  recitals,  except  organ,  and 
for  lectures,  dramatic  productions,  etc. 

Room  “ N,”  at  the  rear  of  the  Con- 
cert Hall,  is  the  only  other  teaching 
studio  that  is  large  enough  for  class 
work,  so  the  classes  in  “Organ  Normal” 
and  the  first  half  of  the  course  in  “Or- 
gan Registration”  are  held  here.  This  room 
is  used  as  a sort  of  community  room  by 
the  four  younger  member  of  the  organ 
faculty.  It  is  the  only  available  place 
where  they  may  store  books  or  music 
they  need  in  the  course  of  their  teach- 
ing. The  room  possesses  three  doors 
and  it  is  impossible  as  well  as  not  feas- 
ibue  to  lock  them,  so  the  room  is  not 
a safe  depository  for  things  of  value 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  leave  there, 
though  each  teacher  has  supplied  him- 
self with  a box  or  case  under  lock  and 
key,  which  helps  to  mitigate  this  un- 
desirable feature.  The  close  proximity 
of  Room  “N”  to  the  Concert  Hall,  makes 
it  often  impossible  to  use  for  extra  les- 
sons late  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  Concert  Hall  is  being 
used  for  recital,  lecture  or  other  purpose. 

There  are  two  other  rooms  used  for 
teaching,  known  as  “K”  and  “E-F”. 
Both  are  small  and  both  face  on  the 
court,  which  makes  them  very  unsatis- 
factory, especially  in  the  warmer  months, 
as  the  court  is  very  noisy.  All  other 
studios  of  the  Conservatory  face  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  But  the  ar- 
rangement for  these  two  teaching  rooms 
is  only  a temporary  measure,  and  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  at  present.  Room 
“K”  is  the  only  other  room  besides  “N” 
that  can  ever  be  used  for  making  up 
lessons,  as  “E-F”  has  all  the  hours  not 
used  for  actual  teaching,  rented  to  stu- 
dents for  practice.  Room  “K”  is  also 
used  as  a sort  of  supply  base  for  re- 
freshments, when  receptions  are  given 
for  the  seniors  after  their  recitals.  This 
necessitates  the  storing  of  the  needed 
dishes  in  a large  cupboard  in  this  room. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  room  as  a studio,  but  does  make  it 
impossible  as  a place  where  one  mem- 
ber of  the  organ  faculty  might  store 
his  music  and  books. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  under  what 
a terrific  handicap  the  members  of  the 
organ  faculty  work  at  present.  Provis- 
ion should  be  made  so  that  each  organ 
teacher  has  a private  studio,  large 
enough  for  his  individual  needs  and 
fitted  with  a small  three-manual  organ, 
where  the  major  portion  of  his  teach- 
ing will  be  done.  Doubtless  it  will  al- 
ways be  necessary  for  each  teacher  to 
have  some  time  assigned  him  on  both 
the  Chapel  and  Concert  Flail  organs, 
for  reasons  I have  mentioned  above. 

Dr.  Andrews'  Teaching 

Oberlin  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
possessed  so  many  notable  characters 
among  her  professors  and  administra- 
tors, and  I discredit  none  of  them, 
when  I make  the  statement  that  prob- 
ably no  group  of  men  has  exerted  such 
a great  and  beneficent  influence  on 
Oberlin  College,  and  for  such  a long 
period  of  time,  as  that  great  triumvirate 
composed  of  President  King,  the  late 
Dean  Bosworth  and  Doctor  Andrews. 
This  year  marks  the  close  of  Dr.  An- 
drews’ active  career  as  a teacher  in  the 
College.  There  is  not  space  in  this 
article  to  even  enumerate  his  manifold 
activities  and  interests,  but  of  his  organ 
teaching  a word  must  be  said.  I do  not 
believe  there  is  an  organist  in  the  coun- 
try who  has  had  a greater  or  more  far- 
reaching  influence  on  American  organ 
playing  than  has  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
this  has  been  not  only  through  his  abil- 
ity as  performer  and  improvisor,  but 
especially  through  the  large  classes  of 
students  he  has  taught  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  His  graduates  and  students  are 
holding  responsible  positions  throughout 
this  country  and  even  in  foreign  lands. 
In  his  devotion  to  his  students  and  his 
thoroughness  as  an  instructor,  he  serves 
as  a splendid  model  for  all  who  fol- 
low the  profession  of  teaching.  It  was 
a fortunate  thing  for  the  organ  depart- 
ment, when  President  Wilkins  asked 
Dr.  Andrews  to  remain  for  two  more 
years  after  reaching  the  retiring  age 
limit,  for  at  seventy,  Dr.  Andrews  is 
doing  the  finest  work  of  his  career.  He 
is  more  progressive,  more  vital  and  more 
sympathetic  to  the  best  of  the  modern 
tendencies  in  music,  than  some  who 
are  many  years  his  junior. 

Of  all  his  many  activities,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  organ  has  been  Dr.  Andrews’ 
chief  care,  and  to  him  primarily,  is  due 
the  present  growth  and  high  status  of 
the  department.  Our  organ  department 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
And  I have  heard  a nationally  known 
organist,  who  never  studied  in  Oberlin, 
and  as  far  as  I know,  has  never  given 
a recital  here,  refer  to  Oberlin  as  the 
“cradle  of  organists.”  I do  not  think 
a finer  spirit  of  cooperation  could  be 
found  among  any  group  of  teachers 
than  exists  in  the  organ  department. 
This  is  largely  because  we  are  all  Dr. 
Andrews’  students,  and  all  save  one, 


are  his  graduates.  The  first  suggestion 
of  a building  for  the  organ  department, 
came  from  Dr.  Andrews  and  I know  of 
nothing  that  would  give  him  greater 
happiness  before  he  retires,  than  to 
know  that  such  a building  was  assured 
for  the  near  future.  Nor  could  a more 
fitting  and  well-deserved  tribute  be  had, 
than  a hall  dedicated  to  one  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  musical  life  of 
Oberlin  and  has  left  the  imprint  of  his 
personality  on  so  many  generations  of 
Oberlin  students. 

Needs  Fully  Studied 

Before  any  definite  plans  for  an  organ 
building  are  made,  the  needs  of  the 
entire  Conservatory  should  be  carefully 
studied.  While  the  enrollment  of  the 

Conservatory  is  limited,  more  room  is 
needed  for  practice  and  teaching  rooms, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  pos- 
sible development,  such  as  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  teaching  hours  now' 
required,  which  would  necessitate  a rel- 
ative increase  in  the  teaching  staff.  At 
present,  the  schedules  of  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty  are  limited  to  thirty  hours, 
that  is  some  are  less,  but  none  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  that.  In  the 
College  the  limit  of  schedule  hours  is 
set  at  12,  14  and  16  respectively,  for 
full  professors,  associates  and  assistants. 
It  would  be  wise  to  plan  an  organ 
building  large  enough  to  care  for  all 
possible  growth  and  development. 

Of  all  the  class  rooms,  probably  that  of 
Professor  Hall  in  his  history  and  ap- 
preciation classes  is  the  most  crowded. 
Not  only  is  the  room  itself  filled  to 
overflowing  by  the  members  of  his 
classes,  but  he  has  to  use  space  in  sev- 
eral other  rooms  to  house  the  materials 
needed  in  his  courses.  The  Conservatory 
library  is  constantly  enlarging  and  needs 
more  room.  The  reading  room  of  the  libra- 
ry, a favorite  study  place  for  students,  as 
well  as  the  room  in  which  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty  holds  its  regular  meetings,  is 
much  too  small  for  both  purposes  now. 
The  office  of  the  secretary  is  crowded 
and  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing no  entrance  save  through  the  direct- 
or’s office  or  the  library.  The  director’s 
office  is  small  and  dingy,  and  there  is  no 
place  for  those  to  wait  who  wish  to  see 
him,  save  to  stand  in  the  main  lobby, 
next  to  the  outside  door. 

As  all  of  these  departments  are  along 
the  south  side  of  the  main  floor  of 
Warner  Hall,  a solution  suggests  it- 
self for  remodeling  this  section.  first 
furnish  Professor  Hall  and  his  classes 
with  a larger  class  room  elsewhere,  possi- 
bly in  the  new  organ  building,  and  also 
arrange  for  another  studio  for  the  one 
now  used  by  Mrs.  Adams.  This  would 
leave  the  far  end  of  this  wing  free 
to  remodel  as  a Conservatory  library  and 
allow'  for  a much  larger  reading  room 
next  to  it,  to  be  used  also  as  a room 
for  the  faculty  meetings.  Next  to  the 
reading  room,  would  be  a good  place 
for  the  waiting  room  for  the  director’s 


office.  This  could  be  in  charge  of  a 
person  who  w'ould  make  all  appoint- 
ments with  the  director  and  possibly 
take  over  some  of  the  minor  duties 
w'hich  are  now  burdened  on  the  secre- 
tary. By  placing  the  director’s  office 
between  this  waiting  room  and  the  pres- 
ent secretary’s  office,  it  would  insure  the 
most  convenient  location  for  him  and 
would  give  him  suitable  quarters  in 
which  to  receive  all  wTho  have  business 
to  transact.  The  present  director’s  office 
might  then  be  united  with  the  secre- 
tary’s office,  allowing  for  more  room 
and  a more  convenient  arrangement. 

A New  Concert  Hall 
Another  suggestion,  which  I realize  is 
radical,  and  to  which  there  will  be 
many  objections,  but  which  has  such 
great  possibilities  for  relieving  all  over- 
crowding and  perhaps  for  all  time,  is 
to  do  away  with  the  present  Concert 
Hall.  It  is  only  a question  of  time 
wThen  it  must  be  rebuilt  or  remodeled. 
The  present  Concert  Hall  is  impossible 
to  heat  and  ventilate  properly  as  it  is 
now-  constructed.  A recitalist  is  always 
at  the  mercy  of  the  various  noises  made 
by  the  passersby,  and  if  an  afternoon 
recital  is  attempted,  the  practice  organs 
must  be  shut  off  and  the  other  students 
requested  to  stop  practicing  in  Warner 
Hall,  if  any  semblance  of  quiet  is  to 
be  procured  for  the  performer  and  the 
audience.  The  “green  room”  facilities 
are  most  inadequete  and  unattractive; 
the  balcony  is  poorly  and  inefficiently 
arranged;  and  a suitable  entrance  should 
be  provided  both  for  the  lower  floor 
and  the  balcony,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  arriving  and  for  the  comfort  of 
those  already  in  their  seats.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  hall  is  about 
perfect  acoustically,  and  the  matter  of 
sentiment  would  loom  largely  against 
any  change. 

But  if  plans  were  made  to  have  the 
organ  building  include  a large  Concert 
Hall,  of  the  same  size  as  the  present 
one,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Recital  Hall 
which  is  already  planned  for,  we  could 
be  assured  of  a thoroughly  modern  audi- 
torium with  adequate  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  systems,  a room  that 
would  be  absolutely  quiet,  and  proper 
entrance  facilities  for  both  the  ground 
and  balcony  floors.  This  would  leave  the 
north  wing  of  the  Conservatory  quad- 
rangle free  to  be  built  up  to  the  four 
story  height  of  the  other  sections,  af- 
fording ample  space  for  large  modern 
studios  on  the  north  side  and  includ- 
ing an  adequate  class  room  for  the  his- 
tory of  music  department.  This  would 
still  leave  space  for  some  practice  rooms 
on  the  north  side,  and  with  the  court 
side  devoted  entirely  to  practice  rooms 
and  with  the  present  organ  rooms  re- 
leased for  piano  use,  we  would  have 
sufficient  resources  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  rent  the  undesirable  one  and 
five  o’clock  hours  for  practice  in  any 
department. 


’Tis  a Beautiful  Spot 
at  Commencement  Time 


Campus  Personalities 

Karl  F rpflprirh  Hoi  spy  since  his  arriva!  0berlin  in  1908 ’ 

^ I L.LIC.I  ICIv  /;oj  been  one  of  the  College’s  stead- 

ily increasing  assets.  Thoroughly  trained  in  the  philosophical  principles  of  his  sub- 
ject during  his  graduate  work  at  Yale,  where  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree,  and 
at  Berlin,  he  began  his  career  at  Oberlin  in  a modest,  unostentatious  way;  and  by 
dint  of  hard,  conscientious  and  able  administration  and  teaching  he  has  brought  the 
department  of  political  science  to  its  present  enviable  position  not  only  within  our 
walls,  but  in  the  college  world  generally.  It  was  through  Mr.  Geiser  that  Mr.  Jaszi 
was  induced  to  come  to  Oberlin.  An  astonishingly  large  number  of  able  students 
have  been  attracted  by  this  department,  and  through  the  careful  training  which 
they  have  received  in  it  they  have  been  enabled  to  take  positions  quite  literally  sec- 
ond to  none,  in  the  graduate  departments  of  other  institutions,  and  to  enter  into 
positions  of  usefulness  and  influence. 

Within  the  College  no  man  has  stood  more  unflinchingly  for  those  principles 
of  liberty  and  democracy  which  are  at  the  foundations  of  our  Oberlin  life.  He  ap- 
plies these  principles  not  only  to  the  political  life  of  the  country,  and  there  is  not 
among  us  a more  ardent  believer  in  the  Constitution  than  Mr.  Geiser,  but  also  to 
our  own  college  life.  And  as  a member  of  our  town  council  for  a number  of  years 
his  theoretical  knowledge  of  municipal  government  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  both  village  and  College  in  most  practical  ,and  helpful  ways.  At  home  his  re- 
sources are  music  and  art.  His  collection  of  paintings  is  probably  the  finest  in  Ober- 
lin outside  the  Museum.  Tireless  worker,  able  teacher — Karl  Geiser. 


7~)  _ J T T T j.  C'u.  j-  came  to  his  present  position 

JtiUymOYlCl  Herbert  Stetson  as  Professor  of  Psychology  in 

1909.  Previous  college  teaching  appointments  were  as  professor  of  zoology  in  Tabor 
College,  and  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Beloit  College.  His 
academic,  training,  after  receiving  the  Ph.B.  and  A.  M.  degrees  from  Oberlin,  was 
extended  by  work  at  Harvard  in  the  good  old  days  of  James,  Royce,  and  Miinsterberg , 
which  led  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1901. 

An  abiding  faith  in  scholarship,  as  a means  of  developing  men  and  women  into 
capacity  for  a happier  and  more  significant  citizenship,  is  the  basis  of  Professor 
Stetson’s  contribution  to  the  life  of  Oberlin.  The  eager  searching  of  his  own  mind  in 
many  fields  of  knowledge  not  only  wins  for  him  the  reputation  of  versatility,  but 
furnishes  to  us  an  example  of  liberal  education  at  its  best.  One  alumnus  speaks  for 
many  when  he  writes,  "In  fact  my  whole  intellectual  life  in  college  underwent  a com- 
plete transformation,  due  primarily  and  largely  to  him.  I feel  indebted  to  him  for 
awakening  my  intellectual  curiosity  and  relating  it  to  life  in  a way  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  education.” 

Stimulating  teacher,  ingenious  and  productive  scholar,  generous  and  under- 
standing counselor  of  youth,  able  and  corageous  assistant  in  educational  administra- 
tion : these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  man  of  faith, 

“Who,  with  a toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won.” 


Louis  E.  Lord 


is  a son  of  Oberlin,  for  although  he  was  born  in 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  his  mother  lived  for  many  years  in 
Oberlin.  He  has  received  the  following  academic  degrees:  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1897; 
A.M.,  Harvard,  1900;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1 90S ; honorary  L.H.D.,  Illinois  College,  1929. 

He  began  his  teaching  career  in  Pritchett  College,  Glasgow,  Mo.,  but  has  been 
a member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  since  1903,  and  a departmental  head  since  1912. 

His  versatility,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  interests,  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at 
some  of  the  activities  in  which  he  has  taken  a leading  part,  )and  at  the  honors  which 
have  come  to  him:  editor  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  1904-15;  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School  since  1912;  member  board  of  directors  of  the 
Peoples  Banking  Co.;  for  many  years  director  of  summer  European  travel ; lecturer 
for  the  American  Archaeological  Institute;  annual  professor  at  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  and  again  in  Athens;  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  each  of  these  two  schools;  president  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  IVest  and  South,  1922;  president  of  the  Ohio  Classical  Conference,  1923; 
author  of  three  books,  "Aristophanes,”  "The  Roman  Historians,”  "Anacreon." 

Last  summer  the  Greek  government,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  servicer, 
conferred  on  him  the  highest  order  of  Greek  chivalry,  the  "Order  of  the  Redeemer,” 
and  the  Italian  government  made  him  " Commendatore  delta  Corona  d’  Italia.” 

Generations  of  classical  students  in  Oberlin  will  associate  his  cheery  smile  and 
vigorous  personality  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  basis  of  our  modern  culture 
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Faculty 


President  Wilkins  addressed  a group  of 
alumni  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
5;  and  going  on  to  New  York  on  business 
for  the  college  and  for  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  spoke  to  Oberlin 
alumni  at  a luncheon  meeting  there. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  spoke  before 
the  Central  West  and  South  Associa- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  Mod- 
ern Language  on  “The  Relation  of  Oral 
Work  and  ‘Reading  for  Power’  ” in 
Chicago  March  14. 

Associate  Professor  Hope  Hibbard  of 
the  zoology  department  has  been  allowed 
a grant-in-aid  by  the  National  Research 
Council  for  the  furthering  of  her  studies 
on  the  cytology  of  the  silk-secreting 
glands  in  the  Chinese  silk-worm. 

Professor  Asa  A.  L.  Mathews  of  the 
department  of  geology  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  general  secretary  of  the 
International  Geological  Committee  to 
write  the  section  on  stratigraphy  of  the 
Salt  Lake  region  for  the  guide-book 
which  is  being  prepared  for  the  excur- 
sions in  connection  with  the  16th  In- 
ternational Geological  Congress  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  of  1932.  The  Congress  in  1929 
was  held  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  The 
invitation  is  in  recognition  of  Professor 
Mathews’  extensive  study  of  the  region. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols  spoke  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Pittsburgh  chap- 
ter of  Oberlin  alumni  on  March  6. 

Professor  Bruce  H.  Davis  will  give  an 
organ  recital  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  at  the  Sa- 
lem Lutheran  church,  April  14. 

Associate  Professor  A.  E.  Nilsson  of 
the  economics  department  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject,  “A  Study  of  De- 
linquent Taxes,”  before  the  eleventh  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Ohio  Tax  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Columbus  February  24. 
Professor  Nilsson  is  a member  of  the 
technical  staff  committee  on  research  of 
Governor  Cooper’s  taxation  committee, 
which  has  been  building  up  income 
schedules  for  a new  income  tax  to  be 
proposed  to  the  state  legislature. 

Three  members  of  the  economic  de- 
partment have  received  teaching  ap- 
pointments for  summer  school : Pro- 

fessor A.  E.  Nilsson  will  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Professor  P.  S. 
Peirce  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Professor  B.  W.  Lewis  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Professor  Yeamans  talked  on  “Music 
as  a Vocation”  before  students  of  the 
Lorain  (O.)  high  school  on  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  was  one  of 
the  judges  who  decided  on  the  Flarmon 
Awards  for  Distinguished  Achievement, 
1930,  granted  by  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion of  New  York. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  and  sev- 
eral students  attended  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  Conference  of  Ohio 


colleges  held  at  Heidelberg  College, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  March  6-8.  Dean  Graham 
gave  the  closing  address  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Registrar  Don  Love  read  a paper  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Registrars  held  in 
Detroit  February  19. 


Why  Abolish? 


Hinsdale,  111. 

My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

It  is  with  keen  regret  that  Chicago 
bird-lovers  and,  particularly,  the  Ober- 
lin contingent,  hear  of  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance of  the  course  in  Ornithology. 
Can  not  something  be  done  to  prevent 
what  to  bird-lovers  seems  a calamity? 
When  one  has  been  out  in  the  world 
twenty-five  years  he  has  learned  that 
his  greatest  possessions  are  the  love  of 
friends  and  the  love  of  the  out-of-doors. 
Any  course,  therefore,  w'hich  leads  to 
the  acquiring  of  such  assets  should  be 
added,  not  abolished.  We  are  applaud- 
ing Mr.  McDaniels’  splendid  letter  in 
the  February  Magazine  and  hope  it 
will  bestir  the  powers  that  be  to  re- 
consider their  plan  to  abolish  so  fas- 
cinating a study  as  learning  to  know 
the  birds. 

No  matter  how  hard  the  winter,  on 
the  22nd  of  February  Spring  begins 
and  we  look  for  the  first  bluebird,  hear- 
ing first  those  sweetest,  gentlest  of 
notes  before  that  loveliest  bit  of  “sky 
and  earth”  is  actually  seen.  Even  a 
flock  of  noisy  grackles  in  their  beauti- 
ful Spring  irridescence  entrances  us. 
We  come  upon  them  in  the  company  of 
hundreds  of  robins  all  bathing  in  pools 
of  water  formed  atop  winter  ice  not 
yet  melted.  The  exhilaration  of  one’s 
spirits  when  a song  sparrow  bursts  into 
ecstacies  along  the  roadside  in  early 
Spring!  The  liquid  call  of  the  red- 
wing amid  the  swamps.  To  see  the 
ruby-crowned  flash  his  gem,  hear  the 
water-thrush  sing!  The  song  of  the 
hermit  thrush  when  wooing  bent!  Mu- 
sic of  the  gods!  Certainly  heart  thrill- 
ers in  a cold  world. 

When  educated  communities  continue 
to  organize  clubs  for  Nature  Study,  why 
should  a college,  and  particularly  Ober- 
lin College,  abolish  such  a study?  Of 
course  there  can  not  be  a second  Pro- 
fessor Lynds  Jones! 

Lulu  Brooks  Kersey,  ex-’o5. 


Dear  Secretary  Olmstead: 

Just  a note  to  back  up  what  Professor 
Lawrence  McDaniels,  1912,  said  about 
Ornithology. 

I simply  cannot  understand  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Administration  in  drop- 
ping Ornithology  lrom  the  curriculum. 

There  are  a number  of  appreciation 
courses  that  should  be  in  every  college 
curriculum.  Among  these  I could  men- 
tion appreciation  of  art  and  apprecia- 


tion of  music.  Some  may  feel  it  inap- 
propriate to  mention  Ornithology  in  the 
same  breath  as  these  other  two  but  one 
is  just  as  important  in  the  field  of  nature 
as  the  others  are  in  art  and  music. 

As  I look  back  at  my  comparatively 
few  years  of  study  at  Oberlin,  I think  of 
my  major  professors  and  a “few”  oth- 
ers— and  who  are  these  others?  They 
are  not  those  who  taught  the  three  R’s  of 
learning,  but  those  who  taught  us  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Art  of  Living — the  art 
of  knowing  and  appreciating  the  beauti- 
ful things  of  life,  majestic  music,  and  in- 
spiring pictures.  Haven’t  you  often  seen 
a poor,  misguided,  unappreciative  soul  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  artists,  the  fa- 
mous masters,  or  in  God’s  outdoors,  who 
is  hopelessly  lost  and  passes  up  the  won- 
derful things  of  life  for  everyday,  hum- 
drum monotony? 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  is  one  of  those 
who  was  able  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
lead  a student  into  the  appreciation 
of  animated  nature;  the  early  song  of 
birds  at  dawn  or  the  call  of  the  Whip- 
poor-will  at  twilight.  I spent  three  sum- 
mers with  Professor  Jones,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  always  stay  with  me — his  appre- 
ciation of  nature  and  his  ability  to  trans- 
fer this  appreciation  to  others.  The  col- 
lege can’t  find  another  Jones,  but  they 
can  continue  Ornithology  and  influence 
other  students  in  acquiring  an  apprecia- 
tion of  nature,  so  that  no  matter  where 
they  are  they  will  never  be  lonesome* 
never  be  without  interests,  and  never  find 
time  heavy  on  their  hands. 

Those  without  an  appreciation  of  art, 
music,  or  nature  can  never  find  anything 
to  do.  Those  with  this  appreciation  can 
never  find  time  to  do  all  they  wish  to  do. 

Ornithology  should  be  re-instated. 

Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  1913. 


Self  Supporting 
Students 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  coming  from 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  Oberlin 
can  rightfully  boast  that  she  offers  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  student  who 
has  to  earn  a part  of  the  wherewithal 
to  defray  the  cost  of  his  or  her  col- 
lege career. 

A glance  at  the  figures  shows  that 
475  undergraduates  hold  “regular  jobs” 
this  year.  That  is  31  per  cent  of  the 
undergraduate  student  body.  Of  this 
number  180  are  women  and  295;  are 
men.  Turning  these  figures  into  ratios, 
we  find  that  that  takes  46  per  cent  or 
about  one-half  of  the  men  and  20  per 
cent  or  one-fifth  of  the  women. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too,  what  kind 
of  jobs  these  students  hold.  Dormitory 
board  jobs,  of  course,  come  first  with 
140  men  and  66  women,  a total  of  206. 
Work  in  private  homes  such  as  firing 
furnaces,  mowing  lawns  and  caring  for 
children,  comes  second,  with  66  men 
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and  46  women,  a total  of  112.  College 
offices  hire  48  men  and  26  women. 
Other  jobs  listed  are  employment  in 
town  business  firms,  room  jobs,  the  li- 
brary, and  tutoring. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  figures 
available  as  to  the  cash  value  of  these 
jobs.  But  a board  job,  which  is  the 
most  popular  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  remunerative  employment,  pays  at 
least  $235  a year. 

The  same  table  of  statistics  discloses 
also  the  total  capacity  of  the  college  and 
village  for  furnishing  employment  to 
students.  There  are  in  all  about  650 
jobs  available. 

Most  of  these  jobs  are  held  by  sen- 
iors and  juniors,  with  the  sophomores 
next.  The  freshmen  sometimes  get  work, 
but  as  is  natural,  the  best  jobs  go  to 
the  more  experienced.  The  freshmen 
are  advised  to  come  to  college  with  suf- 
ficient money  to  see  them  through  the 
first  year,  which  is  one  of  adjustment 
to  their  new  environment  and  during 
which  they  should  give  the  bulk  of  their 
time  to  study. 


Yale  Wins 


Yale  topped  Princeton  25  to  18  in  the 
annual  tilt  between  the  two  rival  teams 
of  Oberlin  women  basketeers.  The  Eli 
team  broke  the  18-18  score  in  the  last 
minute  of  play  to  come  through  with  the 
seven-point  lead,  the  largest  either  team 
had  throughout  the  game. 

An  apparatus  exhibition  featured  ihe 
program  between  the  halves.  Jean  Ball, 
’31,  president  of  W.  A.  A.,  gave  the 
championship  awards  to  the  senior  class 
basketball  team,  and  the  Vatican  House 
champion  team.  Minnie  Bowen,  Cons., 
received  the  team’s  award  and  Margaret 
Ayrault,  ’33,  was  honored  as  having 
the  highest  archery  score  ever  made  in 
Oberlin. 

A special  emblem  was  awarded  Ruth 
Sheppard,  ’31,  for  her  services  as  man- 
ager of  the  game. 

The  Women’s  Band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Eleanor  Nidy,  Cons.,  formed  a Y 
and  P while  playing  the  songs  of  the  re- 
spective teams,  and  the  tigers  and  bull- 
dogs became  as  one  to  join  in  with  Ten 
Thousand  Strong  and  Oberlin’s  Alma 
Mater. 

A cablegram  from  Adella  Clarke  and 
Adelaide  Hemingway  in  Shansi  was  read 
between  the  halves. 

The  gala  attire  of  the  women  of  the 
college  added  much  to  the  tone  of  fes- 
tivity. Several  of  the  houses  did  stunts. 
Yale  nuns  from  the  Vatican  marched 
solemnly  through  the  assembled  audience. 
The  gold  dust  twins  from  Shurtleff 
“cleaned  up  on  Yale.”  Yale  prisoners 
from  Pyle  were  kept  in  check  by  their 
Princeton  wardens.  Yale  farmers  from 
Cranford  and  Princeton  pirates  from 
Tank  added  their  contribution  to  the  un- 
usual medley  of  costumes. 


Men  to  the  greatest  extent  in  six 
years  appeared  on  the  freshman  honor 
roll  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
as  announced  in  April.  Six  of  the  high- 
est ten  in  the  class  were  men. 

The  increase  of  men  seems  -largely 
due  to  the  Amos  C.  Miller  and  the  com- 
petitive scholarships  as  ten  of  the  14 
men  whose  names  appeared  on  the  honor 
list  are  holders  of  Miller  scholarships, 


and  three  of  competitive  scholarships. 

There  are  36  names  on  the  list,  which 
is  one-tenth  of  the  class.  Of  these  22  are 
women.  In  the  Conservatory  5 of  the  13 
leading  students  are  men. 

Three  children  of  alumni  are  on  the  col- 
lege list  and  three  on  the  Conservatory; 
five  girls  and  one  boy.  This  is  a much 
smaller  percentage  on  the  list  than  it 
is  of  alumni  children  in  college. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  the 
names  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  Freshman  Class  with  highest  scholarship  grades.  The 
names  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Students  whose  names  are  marked  with  a star  (♦) 
ranked  in  the  highest  ten  in  the  class.  There  are  342  Freshmen  in  the  class;  the  list 
includes  36  names,  two  being  tied  for  the  thirty-fifth  place. 

The  list  is  prepared  under  the  two  following  rules:  (1)  only  those  students  are 
considered  who  are  classed  as  Freshmen;  (2)  only  those  students  are  considered  who 
have  taken  not  less  than  fifteen  credit-hours  of  work,  eleven  of  these  being  chosen 
from  the  regular  Freshman  work. 

Name  Preparatory  School 

Alice  Caroline  Benbow,  Sharon,  Pa.,  High  School 
Virginia  Clarice  Benson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  High  School 
Martha  Debora  Binns,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Friends’  Boarding  School 
♦Florence  Lauretta  Brewster,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  South  High  School 
Robert  Fessler  Bryan,  Erie,  Pa.,  Central  High  School 
Julia  Edith  Chapman,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  High  School 
♦Helen  Berniece  Clapesattle,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  South  Side  High  School 
Alice  Martha  Cotabish,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  High  School 
♦♦♦Richard  Nelson  Current,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  High  School 
Dorothy  McNabb  Eaton,  Bryan,  Ohio,  High  School 
Herman  Epstein,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  John  Adams  High  School 
Doris  Laura  Flierl,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Bennett  High  School 
Barbara  Ann  Foster,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute 
Ralph  Edmond  Glading,  Lorain,  Ohio,  High  School 
Beatrice  Maynard  Green,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Shaw  High  School 
Warren  Campbell  Hastings,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  Falls  High  School 
Clarence  Frederick  Hecklinger,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waite  High  School 
♦Maylon  Harold  Hepp,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  West  High  School 
♦Richard  Jerome  Kent,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 
Louise  Kent  Leonard,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Wayland  Academy 
♦John  Lydenberg,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  High  School 
William  Duncan  McRae,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Central  High  School 
Florence  Kathryn  Neilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Peabody  High  School 
Dorothy  June  Newbury,  Mankato,  Kansas,  High  School 
♦Theodore  Ropp,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  South  High  School 
Virginia  Elizabeth  Ross,  Elyria,  Ohio,  High  School 
♦Vivian  Irene  Ryan,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  West  High  School 
♦Leonard  Michael  Schuman,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  John  Adams  High  School 
Robert  Arnold  Sutermeister,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Westport  High  School 
Ellen  Louise  Turnbull,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hillhouse  High  School 
William  Ross  Voellmig,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Southwestern  High  School 
Beatrice  Marian  Winter,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Lincoln  High  School 
Esther  Christine  Wolf,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  High  School 
Barbara  Anne  Woodbury,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Western  High  School 
♦♦Alice  Calvert  Woods,  Chicago,  111.,  Carl  Schurz  High  School 
Ruth  Ellen  Zittel,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Honorable  Mention  is  accorded  to  the  following  students  who  carried  less  than 
a full  schedule  of  credit  work,  but  did  additional  work  in  Music.  Their  averages 

in  the  credit  work  would  entitle  them  to  a position  on  the  Honor  List. 

Betty  Freeman,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  West  Technical  High  School 
Ruth  Rayburn,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  High  School 


♦♦♦The  highest  average  grade  was  secured  by  Mr.  Current. 

♦♦The  second  highest  average  grade  was  secured  by  Miss  Woods. 
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The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music  includes  the  names  of 
ten  per  cent  of  the  Freshman  Class  with  highest  scholarship  grades.  The  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically.  There  are  127  freshmen  in  the  class;  the  list  includes 
13  names. 

The  list  is  prepared  under  the  two  following  rules:  (1)  only  those  students  are 
considered  who  are  classed  as  Freshmen;  (2)  only  those  students  are  considered  who 
have  taken  not  less  than  fifteen  credit-hours  of  work. 

Name  Preparatory  School 

Margaret  Andrews,  Akron,  Ohio,  West  High  School 
Katherine  Dorcas  Birdseye,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School 
Alice  Metcalf  Bonar,  El  Paso,  111.,  High  School 
•William  Conrad  DeVeny,  Lorain,  Ohio,  High  School 
Diana  Diplarakon  Dipson,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  High  School 
Mary  Alice  Doll,  Hamilton,  Mo.,  High  School 
Robert  Benjamin  Drum,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Technical  High  School 
Margaret  Lucille  Funkhouser,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  High  School 
Frank  Eugene  Hakanson,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Technical  High  School 
Campbell  Stuart  Hamilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Harbor  High  School 
••Doris  Josephine  Kellam,  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  Centennial  High  School 
Helen  Elizabeth  Miner,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  High  School 
Josef  Herman  Robert  Schnelker,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  High  School 


•*  The  highest  average  grade  was  secured  by  Miss  Kellam. 

•The  second  highest  average  grade  was  secured  by  Mr.  DeVeny. 


Diversity  of  Athletics 

BY  TALBOT  HARDING,  ’33 


On  February  nineteenth  the  Oberlin 
cagers  met  Wooster.  The  game  was 
fast  and  loose,  with  Oberlin  looser  than 
Wooster,  and  Wooster  faster  than  Ober- 
lin. Final  score  70-44. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  Oberlin  lost  to 
Reserve  in  a thrilling,  close  game  on 
Warner  floor,  35-30.  Without  a doubt 
the  Oberlin  team  was  in  better  condi- 
tion than  at  any  other  time  in  the  sea- 
son. During  the  first  half  the  lead 
see-sawed  back  and  forth,  but  the  half 
closed  with  Oberlin  trailing  23-18.  In 
the  second  half,  Oberlin  soon  took  the 
lead,  but  the  Clevelanders  passed  them 
with  five  points  to  spare,  and  held  that 
position  until  the  gun.  Brickley  was 

high  point  man  with  12  points,  Smith 
had  7.  Charillo  was  high  for  Reserve 
with  19.  This  game  closed  the  season. 

Basketball  letters  were  awarded  to 
Brickley,  Bert  Laird,  Loomie  Laird, 
Lindsay,  Kilmer,  Meinhold  and  Smith. 
The  basketball  dinner  on  March  tenth 
was  held  at  the  Oberlin  Inn.  Coaches 
Kinsey  and  Butler  spoke  and  Professor 
Savage  gave  out  the  letters  and  sweat- 
ers. Bert  Laird,  ’33,  was  announced  as 
next  year’s  captain. 

Coach  Butler  had  only  a single  letter 
man  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
looks  of  the  new  material  was  not  en- 
couraging, but  with  Captain  Meinhold 
as  leader  a fairly  good  team  was  de- 
veloped. It  showed  its  immaturity  and 
inexperience  during  the  season,  though 
there  were  flashes  of  real  playing  that 
lead  Coach  to  have  hopes  of  a winning 
team  next  year.  The  present  freshman 
class  may  contribute  two  good  men  next 
year. 

On  March  fourteenth  Coach  Kinsey’s 


track  team  acquitted  themselves  as  is 
their  wont,  beating  Bowling  Green  State 
College  85  5-6  to  21  1-6.  White  and 
Fitzgerald,  both  Oberlin  ’33,  were  high 
point  men  with  eight  and  seven  and 
one-half  points  respectively.  The  general 
outlook  for  the  track  season  is  bright,  as 
it  always  is  under  the  excellent  tutelage 
of  Dan  Kinsey. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
Coach  Throner  had  to  build  up  prac- 
tically a whole  baseball  team.  Very 
few  of  last  year’s  team  have  been  lost 
by  graduation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  com- 
petent sophomores  will  be  found  to  re- 
place those  few  gaps  in  the  now  fairly 
complete  frame-work. 

Last  year  Oberlin  had  a four-man 
tennis  team.  In  case  it  is  decided  to 
have  a six-man  team  this  year,  as  is 
hoped  for  by  the  majority  of  undergrad- 
uates, all  four  of  last  year’s  letter-men, 
Reischauer,  Lindsay,  Mark,  and  Motter 
will  be  eligible.  Other  possibilities  arc 
Grummitt,  Koch,  and  Ward. 

More  than  one  thousand  undergrad- 
uates, faculty  members,  and  towns-peo- 
ple  attended  the  annual  intramural  fes- 
tival on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  Thir- 
teenth of  March.  (For  the  benefit  of 
Oberlin  alumni  who  graduated  before 
the  intramural  system  reached  its  pres- 
ent height,  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
festival  is  the  annual  exhibition  of  that 
department.)  Under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Nichols  and  the  senior 
managers,  Payne  and  Clough,  the  fes- 
tival was  a greater  success  than  ever 
before.  The  events  included  boxing, 
wrestling,  badminton,  fencing,  track 
events,  and  apparatus  work,  and  tumb- 
ling. 


Spring  Schedule 

BASEBALL 

April  24 — Muskingum  at  New  Con- 
cord. 

April  25 — Denison  at  Granville. 

May  2 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

May  9 — Rochester  at  Oberlin. 

May  15 — Bluffton  at  Bluffton. 

May  16 — Hillsdale  at  Hillsdale. 

May  20 — Akron  at  Akron. 

May  23 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin. 

May  27 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

June  12 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

June  13 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

TRACK 

April  25 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware. 
May  2 — Ypsilanti  at  Ypsilanti. 

May  9 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

May  15 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  23 — Mt.  Union  and  Akron  at 
Akron. 

May  30 — Big  Six  at  Oberlin. 

TENNIS 

April  25 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  2 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin. 
May  7 — Kalamazoo  at  Oberlin. 

May  9 — Muskingum  at  New  Concord. 
May  13 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

May  16 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  19 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

May  23 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin. 

May  30 — All-State  at  Oberlin. 

June  2 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 


Tom  Keane  Celebrates 


‘‘Tom  Keane,  Syracuse’s  great  track 
coach,  began  his  25th  season  a few  days 
ago.  He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
congratulations  from  leaders  in  univer- 
sity and  civic  life  and  will  be  tendered  a 
reception  by  New  York  alumni,”  are  the 
opening  sentences  in  a laudatory  article 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Syracuse 
Alumni  News. 

Many  Oberlin  alumni  will  recall  Tom 
with  pleasure  for  he  spent  the  springs 
of  1904  and  1905  in  Oberlin  coaching 
the  track  teams.  Shortly  before  coming 
to  Oberlin  he  had  hung  up  two  or  three 
Olympic  records,  and  was  still  able  to 
go  down  the  100-yard  stretch  under  10 
seconds,  as  he  did  occasionally  just  to 
show  the  squad  how  it  could  be  done. 
In  the  Field  Day  meet  of  1904  he  did  the 
220  in  21  4-5  in  an  exhibition  race.  The 
Oberlin  team  that  year  took  first  in  the 
Big  Six.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
second  to  Ohio  State  in  the  Big  Six,  won 
from  Reserve  and  lost  to  Syracuse.  Then 
we  lost  our  coach  to  the  eastern  school. 

Tom’s  Syracuse  teams  have  splendid 
records.  One  of  his  proteges  won  the 
400  meter  race  in  the  Olympic  last  year 
and  thereby  added  laurels  to  his  crown 
as  coach.  In  addition  to  his  coaching, 
Keane  conducts  an  insurance  business  in 
Syracuse. 
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The  Undergraduate 

What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  ’33 


Tradition 

Tradition  has  an  unhappy  connotation 
in  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  ar- 
chaic, antique,  and  lifeless.  In  reality, 
however,  tradition  exists  only  as  long  as 
it  remains  vitally  alive.  Effective  tra- 
dition is  militant.  True,  traditions  arise 
out  of  a somewhat  dim  and  distant  past, 
but  they  retain  no  significance — nay,  do 
not  even  exist — unless  they  are  constantly 
reinterpreted,  nourished,  and  thereby  given 
a sustaining  power.  While  traditions, 
then,  are  our  link  with  the  past,  they  are 
not  valid  because  of  this  link  alone;  they 
must  receive  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  present  to  have  any  significance 
whatsoever. 

Traditions  are  manifested  in  acts, 
forms,  ceremonies,  attitudes,  beliefs,  insti- 
tutions, and  ideas.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand them  properly  one  must  delve  more 
deeply  into  their  essential  natures.  Man’s 
inherent  desire  to  achieve  some  sense  of 
permanency  is  reflected  in  tradition;  he 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  continuity  of 
his  thoughts  and  creations!  As  Schopen- 
hauer goes  so  far  as  to  say,  we  see  in 
the  “constant  change  of  matter  the  fixed 
permanence  of  form  . . . one  has  accord- 
ingly to  recognize  the  identical  character 
in  all  events,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  va- 
riety of  special  circumstances,  of  costumes, 
and  manners,  and  customs,  has  to  see 
everywhere  the  same  humanity.”  In  this 
we  find  the  fundamental  permanency 
transcending  immediate  objects;  tradition 
is  the  best  known  and  most  obvious  ex- 
emplification of  this  quality. 

Oberlin  is  literally  drenched  in  tradi- 
tion. Need  we  mention  the  traditional 
excess  of  precipitation?  Coming  out  of 
this  dripping  wet,  but  undampened  in 
spirit,  we  remember  that  Oberlin  is  tra- 
ditionally “dry.”  Early  abstinence  is 
shown  in  recorded  pledges  against  both 
drinking  and  smoking.  Regarding  the 
latter,  rumor  has  it  that  “a  pudding, 
which  was  once  placed  on  the  door  steps 
of  a house  to  cool,  was  arrested  for  smok- 
ing.” While  we  see  this  attitude  changed 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  there  is  now 
discussion  regarding  the  advisability  of 
permitting  women  to  smoke  in  their  dor- 
mitories, the  “drinking  tradition”  still  is 
in  effect.  A concrete  example  of  this 
idea  of  permanency  in  Oberlin  history  is 
that  tradition  w'hich  we  see  expressed  in 
family  continuity.  A rare  freshman  is 
the  one  who  does  not  have  some  blood 
relation  who  has,  at  some  time  or  other, 
been  an  Oberlin  student.  Then,  too, 
there  are  many  of  the  purely  physical  tra- 
tional  manifestations  still  in  evidence. 
Such  things  as  inter-class  relations,  bon- 
fires, faculty  amenities,  chapel  observ- 


ances, certain  campus  functions,  and 
special  house  and  intra-house  traditions 
take  important  parts  in  student  life. 

One  of  the  most  steadying  traditional 
influences  having  to  do  with  Oberlin  is 
the  peculiar  fraternal  feeling  which  has 
always  existed  between  Oberlinites.  Ober- 
lin graduates,  no  matter  where  they  meet 
or  how  widely  separated  were  their 
classes,  not  only  entertain  a friendly  feel- 
ing for  one  another  but  veritably  regard 
themselves  as  brothers,  or  sisters,  as  the 
case  may  be.  One  commentator,  in  re- 
gard to  this  idea,  has  well  caught  up  its 
spirit  in  the  following:  “How  often  it 

happens  that  thus,  far  away  from  the 
prolific  mother,  to  whom  we  all  look 
back  with  such  kindly  feeling,  in  the 
dead  of  night  it  may  be,  two  strangers 
meet,  only  to  find  themselves  already  ac- 
quainted, as  it  were,  by  such  a proxy!” 
This  respect  for  a common  background 
shows  the  welding  influence  of  tradition. 

The  analyst  of  today  finds  an  interest- 
ing conception  of,  and  attitude  toward, 
tradition.  In  this  field,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  “modern  temper”  has  pro- 
duced a mood  of  inquiry  and  revaluation. 
“The  endeavor  to  pour  the  new  wine  of 
knowledge  into  the  old  bottles  of  tradi- 
tional notions”  has  given  rise  to  a con- 
dition of  uncertainty  and  more  or  less 
creative  questioning  as  to  the  validity 
and  necessity  of  tradition.  Oberlin  stu- 
dents in  particular,  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar heritage,  have  had  to  face  the 
perplexing  problem  of  reassessing  their 
capital  of  tradition.  The  question  is, 
shall  the  student  continue  to  take  a safe 
and  sure  return  from  established  and  con- 
servative stocks,  or  shall  he  turn  all  into 
a less  stable  but  more  attractive  and  pos- 
sibly more  lucrative  type  of  market? 
This  question  is  by  no  means  solved ; in- 
deed it  presents  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental problems  with  which  the  under- 
graduate has  to  deal.  His  success  in  co- 
ping with  this  problem  will,  in  a large 
measure,  determine  his  whole  outlook 
upon  our  changing  social  structure. 

To  mention  a few  concrete  examples 
of  this  revaluating  tendency  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  recent  onslaught  on  compul- 
sory chapel,  while  not  an  entirely  new 
movement  in  Oberlin,  nevertheless  has 
exhibited  an  unusual  potency.  Womens’ 
rules  have  been  raked  over  the  coals, 
some  being  dangerously  burned;  eleven 
o’clock  permission  for  Saturday  nights  is 
now  a reality.  The  tradition  against 
feminine  smoking  is  tottering;  it  may  or 
may  not  fall.  Such  examples  are  not  ex- 
ceptional; they  well  show  the  unmistak- 
able signs  of  a changing  attitude.  The 
statement  of  one  prominent  senior  that 
“Tradition  is  the  last  refuge  of  paternal- 


ism,” while  it  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,  nevertheless  reflects  a large  part 
of  undergraduate  opinion. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  under- 
graduate tends  to  throw  off  as  much  of 
his  inherited  past  as  he  can,  in  order  to 
revel  in  a newer  and  more  attractive 
present,  the  benefits  of  which  are  uncer- 
tain. In  his  feverish  excitement  to  get 
something  new,  he  has  discarded  the  in- 
trinsic values  upon  which  the  present 
really  rests.  He  thinks  that  he  is  there- 
by giving  vent  to  hi?  originality;  in  real- 
ity he  is  curtailing  it.  As  John  Dewey 
well  puts  it,  “The  past  furnishes  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  imagination  thrives 
and  thought  is  less  bound  down;  while 
the  continuity  of  the  present  civilization 
with  that  of  the  past  necessitates  this  re- 
course.” In  other  words,  we  find  the  un- 
dergraduate prone  to  reject  the  meat  of 
the  nut  as  well  as  the  shell,  the  heart  of 
tradition  as  well  as  its  useless  super- 
ficial and  confining  qualities.  In  our 
opinion,  he  must  retain  that  heart  and 
revitalize  it  after  the  changing  conditions 
with  which  he  has  to  cope.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  this  entire  problem  be  solved. 

A via  media  must  be  travelled  if  we 
are  to  “see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.” 


Senior  Takes  Prize 


Frederick  A.  Ficken,  ’31,  is  the  winner 
of  a statewide  essay  contest.  The  philos- 
ophy section  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion offered  a prize  this  year  for  the  best 
essay  on  philosophy  contributed  by  an 
undergraduate  in  an  Ohio  college. 

The  prize-winning  essay  was  entitled 
“Critique  on  Royce’s  Absolute.”  It  was 
written  as  a term  paper  for  Mr.  Nicol’s 
course  in  contemporary  Philosophy,  and 
submitted  to  the  contest  later. 


New  Breakfast  Plan 


Baldwin,  Lord,  and  Shurtleff  expect  to 
continue  the  new  breakfast  experiment 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  plan,  initiated  in  April, 
breakfast  is  served  from  seven  until  eight 
o’clock,  with  students  free  to  enter  the 
dining  room  any  time  within  the  hour. 

If  the  system  continues  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  three  houses  in  which  it  is  be- 
ing tried,  it  is  quite  probable  all  board- 
ing houses  will  be  run  on  the  same 
scheme  next  year.  No  further  houses  will 
adopt  the  plan  this  year,  however. 


Suggested  Reading 


In  the  Realm  of  Carbon,  The  Story  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  by  Horace  G. 
Deming,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  New  York  City,  x,  365  pp. 
$3.00. 

“This  book  is  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  grew  and  developed, 
and  something  of  its  contributions  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  mod- 
ern life.  The  concluding  chapters  re- 
view the  chemical  activities  of  bacter- 
ria,  plants  and  animals.  Man’s  labored 
syntheses  in  test-tubes,  retorts  and  beak- 
ers are  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
swift  elaboration  of  the  most  complex 
compounds  by  living  cells.  Man  seems 
but  a bungling  apprentice  in  the  magic 
arts,  when  Nature,  mistress  of  magic, 
shows  what  she  can  do.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
I.  How  the  foundations  were  laid;  II. 
The  organic  chemical  industries;  III. 
The  chemical  activities  of  living  cells. 
The  “general  reader”  is  likely  to  find 
the  two  chapters  dealing  with  empirical 
and  structural  formulas  rather  heavy 
sledding,  but  in  general  the  book  will 
prove  a fascinating  story  dealing  with 
many  things  in  daily  life  and  experi- 
ence with  which  he  has  a passing  ac- 
quaintance, but  about  which  he  might 
appreciate  some  scientific  knowledge. 

A.  P.  Lothrop. 

World  Minerals  and  World  Politics, 
by  C.  K.  Leith.  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw  Hill,  New  York,  1931. 

This  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  economic  geologists, 
who  is  also  an  authority  on  internation- 
al  relations. 

The  author’s  frank  and  lucid  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  of  distribution 
and  political  control  of  the  world’s  lim- 
ited mineral  resources,  makes  the  book 
all  the  more  valuable  to  students  of 
economics,  history,  political  science,  and 
business.  In  fact,  any  man  interested 
in  industry,  international  relations  or 
peace  can  profit  greatly  bv  a study  of 
this  work. 

The  author  points  out  the  utter  fu- 
tibty  of  attempting  to  establish  national 
boundary . lines  solely  on  racial,  lin- 
guistic, historical  or  geographic  condi- 
tions; that  man’s  economic  and  indus- 
trial interests  based  on  mineral  pro- 
duction and  reserves,  disregards  nation- 
al boundaries  always  in  time  of  peace 
and  usually  in  time  of  war;  that  in  our 
complex  civilization,  no  nation  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  other  nations,  not  even  the 
two  leading  nations— United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Here  he  stresses  polit- 
ical integration.  Because  of  this,  the 
political  control  of  the  world  today 
rests  in  the  border  states  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  here  it  will  remain  for 
many  centuries. 

Dr.  Leith  disagrees  with  Torgashelf 
and  others  concerning  the  mineral  re- 


serves of  the  Far  East.  He  claims  that 
these  reserves  have  been  over  estimated, 
and  gives  as  an  illustration  Japan’s 
status  today.  That  country  is  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  upon  the  min- 
eral resources  of  other  nations. 

The  book  discusses  national  and  in- 
ternational laws  and  practices  concern- 
ing exploration,  ownership,  production, 
import  tariffs,  export  tariffs,  bounties, 
embargoes  and  various  other  aspects  of 
trade. 

This  work  forms  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  books  published  in  recent 
years  for  collateral  reading. 

A.  A.  L.  Mathews. 

Mrs.  Fischer's  War,  by  Henrietta  Leslie. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1931. 

Of  making  many  war  books  there 
is  no  end.  Two  years  ago  American 
publishers  were  refusing  translations 
of  German  war  novels  of  a high  level 
of  excellence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vogue  had  passed.  And  still  war 
books  continue  to  appear.  Mrs.  Fisch- 
er’s War,  with  Galsworthy’s  foreword 
of  praise,  takes  up  the  struggle  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a family  of  mixed 
British  and  German  origin  and  sym- 
pathies, and,  as  the  title  implies,  de- 
picts especially  the  experiences  of  the 
English  wife  of  a German  subject. 

While  the  story  does  not  end  on  a 
note  of  tragedy,  there  is  no  real  solution 
for  the  family  that  has  been  tom  and 
riven  by  the  war.  And  though  the 
English  wife  has  a sad  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  care  for  her  blinded  and 
crippled  husband,  and  there  is  a gleam 
of  happiness  for  them  both  in  the  fact 
that  the  son,  John,  separated  from  them 
probably  forever,  finally  ends  his  letters 
to  his  mother  with  “Love  to  Father,” 
the  war  has  shaken  and  shattered  them 
past  all  healing. 

No  one  who  has  lived  internationally 
can  have  failed  to  know  from  personal 
experience  many  incidents  similar  to 
the  poignantly  tragic  ones  of  the  story. 
What  is  most  praiseworthy  about  the 
book  is  that  there  is  no  needless  senti- 
mentalizing nor  placing  of  blame. 
There  are  people  in  England  who  are 
kind  to  Mrs.  Fischer,  without  being 
able  to  offer  her  much  in  the  face  of 
the  situation  except  sympathy  and  ad- 
vise; and  there  are  people  who  are  un- 
necessarily brutal  and  unfeeling  toward 
the  English  wife  of  a German  whose 
whole  sympathies  and  upbringing  are 
English,  (though  he  is  caught  in  the 
mesh  of  the  war,  and  elects  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  Fatherland)  ; towards  the 
mother  of  a son  so  intensely  English 
that  he  puts  up  his  age  and  goes  over- 
seas,  like  the  son  of  Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through,  while  his  adoration  for  his 
father  turns  to  passionate  hatred. 

As  the  kindly  English  police  inspec- 
tor of  the  novel  puts  it:  “If  the  war’s 
done  nothing  else,  it’s  shown  us  what  a 
lot  of  fools  there  are  in  the  world,  in 
England  and  Germany,  to  say  nothing 
of  France.”  And  as  Galsworthy  puts 


it:  “It  is,  indeed,  unbelievable  how 
many  unbelievable  things  were  believed 
by  people  during  the  war.”  Whether 
we  have  learned  our  lesson,  only  “our 
next  war”  or  its  sane  prevention  will 
show.  Annina  P.  Danton. 

The  Childhood  of  Art  or  the  Ascent 
of  Man,  A sketch  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  upward  struggle,  based  chiefly 
on  the  relics  of  his  artistic  work  in 
prehistoric  times,  by  Herbert  Green 
Spearing,  M.  A.,  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford. Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Second  edition.  $10.00  list  price. 

The  first  and  the  last  sentence  in 
this  book  is  “What  is  Art?”  and  his 
definition  is  suggested  by  his  discussion 
in  five  hundred  pages  of  the  origin  of 
art.  Protesting  against  the  idea  that 
“everything  that  was  not  Greek  was 
barbarous  and  hardly  worth  consid- 
ering,”  he  sympathetically  and  clearly 
discusses  the  origins  of  art  as  he  sees 
it  in  the  Palaeolithic  cave  paintings, 
sculpture  and  the  early  art  of  Africa, 
Siberia,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  with  ref- 
erences to  modern  primitive  races  and 
Cretan  art,  leading  to  about  a hundred 
pages  of  Greek  Art. 

The  book  is  a history  of  man  rather 
than  a chronological  catalogue  of  arch- 
aeological discoveries,,  and  the  monu- 
ments based  on  the  research  of  arch- 
aeologists are  thoroughly  kneaded  to- 
gether with  his  own  philosophy.  It  is 
w'ritten  in  such  an  easy  and  often- 
times stirring  manner  that  it  makes  the 
book  a pleasure  to  any  one  to  read. 

Kazuko  Higuchi. 

The  Mysterious  Universe,  by  Sir  James 
Jeans.  163  pp.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  1930.  $2.25. 

This  distinguished  English  astrono- 
mer and  mathematical  physicist  adds  to 
his  learned  store  of  profoundly  techni- 
cal treatises  in  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, theory  of  gases,  and  cosmogony, 
and  to  his  first  semi-popular  book,  The 
Universe  Around  Us,  a second  of  the 
sort.  The  principal  theme  is  the 
changes  which  recent  developments  in 
physics  and  astronomy  are  likely  to 
make  in  our  outlook  on  the  universe 
and  on  our  views  as  to  the  significance 
of  human  life. 

Through  analogies  ably  presented,  he 
explains  to  the  non-scientific  mind  the 
ideas  of  modern  physics,  including  wave 
mechanics,  the  inter-relations  of  matter 
and  radiation,  and  relativity.  The 
closing  chapter  is  an  excursion  “into  the 
deep  waters,”  wherein  Jeans  the  scien- 
tist speaks  on  matters  commonly  re- 
garded as  philosophical.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  much  of  this  subject 
matter  must  be  interpreted  symbolically 
and,  most  striking  statement  of  all, 
'Thirty'  years  ago,  we  thought,  or  as- 
sumed, that  we  were  heading  towards 
an  ultimate  reality  of  a mechanical 
k,nd-  • ■ • Today  ...  the  uni- 

verse begins  to  look  more  like  a great 
thought  than  like  a great  machine.” 

W.  D.  Cairns. 
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Progressive  Relaxation,  by  Edmund 
Jacobson.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

This  book  is  an  objective  substitute 
for  the  psychoanalytic  explanations  of 
neuresthenia,  written  on  the  basis  of 
thirty  years  of  experimentation.  Dr. 
Jacobson  presents  evidence,  not  only 
that  many  nervous  breakdowns  result 
from  neuromuscular  hypertension,  but 
that  their  cure  may  follow  systematic 
training  in  progressive  relaxation. 

A significant  by-product  of  his  ex- 
periments is  the  testimony  of  his  pa- 
tients that,  with  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyes,  lips,  tongue  and  throat 
visual,  kinesthetic  and  auditory  im- 
ager}'- fade  away,  and  that  attention, 
recollection,  and  thought  processes  grad- 
ually disappear.  Of  great  practical 
significance  is  the  finding  that  proneness 
to  anger,  resentment,  and  disgust  and 
other  disagreeable  emotions  diminish  as 
the  patient  acquires  habits  of  relax- 
ation. 

L.  D.  Hartson. 

Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read  one 
of  these  hooks  and  does  not  want  to  buy 
it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from  his  home 
town  library  can  obtain  it  from  the  Ober- 
lin  College  Library. 


Book  Review 


"‘Modern  Textbook  in  Chemistry"  by 

J.  Ellis  Stannard,  ’oo.  viii,  376  pp. 

Academic  Book  Company,  New  York. 

1930. 

As  instructor  in  chemistry  since  1914 
at  Boy’s  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  the  author  writes  with  ample  ex- 
perience and  full  knowledge  of  the 
problem  facing  a high-school  teacher. 
He  meets  fully  the  requirements  for 
college  entrance  as  set  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
and  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents. 

He  also  realizes  that  only  a small 
proportion  of  his  students  will  ever  en- 
ter college  and  still  fewer  will  continue 
the  formal  study  of  chemistry.  For  the 
great  majority  his  book  must  serve  as 
guide  and  inspiration  for  their  later 
reading  and  thought  in  this  far-reach- 
ing and  broadly  applied  branch  of 
science. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  facts, 
but  far  more  important,  is  the  persist- 
ent effort  to  bring  to  the  student  a full 
understanding  of  the  accurate  observa- 
tion, critical  analysis  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  these  facts  that  constitute 
the  scientific  method  of  study. 

The  book  is  less  than  half  the  size 
of  some  of  the  more  recent  high  school 
texts  but  covers  all  the  more  essential 
topics.  Condensed  treatment  free  from 
elaborate  detail  leaves  the  student  with 
some  time  for  outside  reading,  thus 
laying  the  only  sure  foundation  for  later 


growth  in  his  understanding  of  chem- 
istry. Some  definite  suggestions  for  such 
reading  might  well  have  been  includ- 
ed in  the  book. 

An  unusual  feature  is  the  introduction 
of  every  topic  with  a concise  question 
printed  in  bold-faced  type,  each  of 
these  650  questions  bearing  on  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  chemistry.  These  fact  ques- 
tions are  supported  by  what  the  author 
calls  thought  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  These  exercises  impress 
the  reviewer  as  really  suited  to  the 
growing  mind  of  the  high-school  stu- 
dent, not  primarily  intended  to  impress 
other  teachers  and  baffle  all  but  a few 
bright  pupils.  There  are  over  550 
thought  questions. 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  very  clear  and  excellent  presenta- 
tion in  an  early  chapter  of  the  electron 
theory  followed  by  detailed  applications. 
A splendid  picture  of  Dr.  Robert  Mil- 
likan in  his  laboratory  properly  intro- 
duces this  theory.  The  book  carries  over 
100  diagrams  and  pictures  chosen  to 
“teach  chemistry,  not  merely  to  show 
machinery.” 

The  author  believes  “that  the  early 
introduction  of  a large  amount  of  the- 
ory and  problem  work  tends  to  deaden 
the  pupils’  natural  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject.” Consequently  100  pages  of  the 
book  pass  under  the  student’s  eyes  be- 
fore he  is  introduced  to  the  ionization 
theory  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Still 
later  he  is  introduced  to  the  usual  chem- 
ical calculations  under  a dozen  headings 
with  133  problems.  While  these  calcu- 
lations are  all  grouped  in  one  chapter 
they  are  so  presented  that  they  could  be 
studied  at  any  time  during  the  last  two- 
thirds  of  the  course.  Other  problems 
are  given  at  the  end  of  many  of  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

Mr.  Stannard  has  upheld  his  own 
introductory  statement,  “The  funda- 
mental facts  and  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence are  presented  clearly  and  concisely, 
and  a sufficient  number  of  practical  ap- 
plications are  given  to  maintain  the  pu- 
pil’s interest  and  arouse  his  curiosity. 
Concise  statements  and  simple  language 
throughout  the  book  help  the  pupil 
understand  what  he  is  reading.” 

James  C.  McCullough. 

State  of  New  York.  Report  of  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commissions  Law,  including  Sep- 
arate Reports  of  Commissioners  and 
Counsel  (Based  on  investigation  di- 
rected by  W.  E.  Mosher,  99 )> 

New  York  is  almost  unique  among  her 
sister  states  in  that  the  countryvvule  agi- 
tation for  reform  of  public  utility  regu- 
lation has  there  been  crystallized  into  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  culminating 
in  recommendations  to  the  legislature  and 
some  measure  of  statutory  improvement. 
The  official  Commission  engaged  Col. 
William  J.  Donovan  as  counsel,  and  the 


latter,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission secured  the  services  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Mosher  of  Syracuse  University  as  Direc- 
tor of  Research.  The  nature  and  scope 
of  the  inquiry  was  influenced  substantially 
by  the  recommendations  and  work  of  Dr. 
Mosher  and  his  staff  of  technical  experts. 

The  report  to  the  Commission  by  Col. 
Donovan,  based  largely  upon  the  report 
prepared  by  Dr.  Mosher  and  his  staff, 
undertakes  an  analysis  of  the  testimony 
taken  during  the  extended  hearings  and 
of  the  results  of  special  research,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  various  sug- 
gestions which  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission.  The  primary 
questions  dealt  with  are  “valuation  and 
rate  regulation,”  “judicial  review,”  and 
“holding  companies.”  The  so-called 
“Bauer”  plan  of  valuation  fails  of  rec- 
ommendation because  of  the  radical 
change  which  it  would  work  in  the  pres- 
ent scheme  of  regulation  and  because  of 
its  feared  unconstitutionality.  The  report 
is  more  sympathetic  in  its  consideration 
of  the  proposal  to  authorize  the  State  to 
enter  into  voluntary  contracts  with  var- 
ious utilities,  fixing  the  rate  base  during 
the  ensuing  ten  or  fifteen  years  on  the 
basis  of  “present  value”  modified  by  sub- 
sequent investments  and  retirements,  the 
whole  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

The  report  contains  a full  and  incisive 
discussion  of  the  situation  whereby  utili- 
ties are  able  to  obtain,  in  the  federa: 
courts,  immediate  injunctive  relief  from 
State  Commission  orders,  thus  cumulating 
delay  and  expense  and  negativing  Stale 
efforts  at  control ; and  of  the  several 
possible  methods  of  correcting  this  con- 
dition. There  is,  as  well,  a valuable 
section  dealing  with  public  utility  holding 
companies  and  of  transactions  between 
affiliated  agencies,  developing  in  convinc- 
ing fashion  the  need  of  more  extensive 
authority  and  information  than  the  State 
Commission  now  possesses.  A large  number 
of  subsidiary  questions  bulking  large  ir 
the  aggregate,  are  also  given  searching 
treatment  in  the  report. 

A really  notable  feature  of  the  New 
York  investigation  was  the  unusual  de- 
gree of  dependence  placed  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  work  of  the  technical 
experts.  While  critical  opinion  will  not 
be  unanimous  with  respect  to  the  exact 
findings  of  the  research  staff  on  specific 
points  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission’s 
policy  in  this  regard  will  not  be  ques 
tioned,  nor  will  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  in  placing  the  task  of  re- 
search in  such  capable  hands. — Ben  W. 
Lewis. 
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Somebody  Says  . . . 


A Real  Idea 

Many  ingenious  plans  for  adding  to 
the  existing  Harvard  Stadium,  or  build- 
ing a new  one,  have  been  drawn  on  table 
cloths  and  the  backs  of  envelopes,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  design  calling  for 
a circular  ampitheatre  enclosing  two 
football  fields  which  bisect  each  other. 
The  play  would  be  shifted  from  one  field 
to  the  other  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  and 
thus,  spectators  behind  the  goal  posts  for 
one  period  would  automatically  be  at  the 
50-yard  line  the  next.  However,  goal 
posts  at  every  quarter  of  the  compass 
might  confuse  a dizzy  halfback,  not  to 
mention  feminine  spectators. — Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin. 

Thought-Provoking  Study 
Professor  Henry  R.  Mussey  of  Welles- 
ley has  collected  statistics  concerning  the 
Wellesley  student  which  are  probably 
typical  for  the  big  group  of  eastern  wom- 
en's colleges.  He  compares  the  actual  cost 
of  living  for  a Wellesley  student  with 
the  budget  for  a workingman’s  family  of 
five  in  Philadelphia  (fixed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research) 
and  that  for  a candymaker  in  Massachu- 
setts (fixed  as  a necessary  living  wage 
by  the  Candy  Wage  Board  of  Massachu- 
setts). The  Wellesley  figures  are  taken 
from  budgets  made  up  (by  request)  by 
each  student  in  the  introductory  course 
for  the  last  three  years. 


The  comparative  figures  are: 


Food,  shelter, 

Philadel.  Mass.  JVellesly 
Family  Can.  M.  Student 

fuel,  light.. 

. $1128 

$416 

$500 

Clothing 
All  other 

$368 

104 

484 

expenses  . . . 

• 432 

156 

875 

Totals  . . . . 

. . $1928 

$676 

$1859 

Bigger  and  Better 

Smith  College  reports  its  freshman  to 
average  one  inch  taller  and  two  pounds 
heavier  than  the  average  freshman  in 
1902.  The  present  average  weight  is 
121.44  pounds  and  height  5 feet  3 inches. 

At  Barnard  College  the  average  weight 
of  entering  students  is  said  to  be  122.5 
pounds  and  their  height  to  be  5 feet  4. 
inches.  This  average  Barnard  girl  has 
just  passed  her  seventeeth  birthday,  can 
run  25  yards  in  4.5  seconds,  swims,  but 
smokes  little.  Last  year  the  smokers  were 
28  to  a hundred.  This  year  they  are 
only  23  to  a hundred. 

" Speak  With  Your  Lips  and  the  Tip  of 
Your  Tongue” 

For  my  part  I would  oppose  the  grad- 
uation of  any  student  from  this  university 
who  had  not  added  to  his  command  of 
correct  English  a habit  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct articulation.  To  say  words  in  a 


slovenly  manner  is,  to  my  mind,  a much 
worse  defect  than  poor  spelling. — R.  H. 
Walker,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

O her l in  Answered  Yes 

1798,  March  13,  Quarter  Day:  The 

juniors  exhibited.  Mr.  Barlett  spoke  a 
Latin  oration.  Messrs  Grosvenor  and 
Benedict  disputed  on  this  question:  “Ought 
females  be  educated  like  males?”  Mr. 
Brown  spoke  an  English  oration  on  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  and  a very  facetious 
dialogue  was  acted. — From  diary  of  Jere- 
miah Evans,  first  year  at  Yale. 

IV hat  Students  Talk  About 

A year’s  record  of  “bull  sessions”  and 
“gossip  parties”  at  Ohio  Universitiy  shows 
that  the  most  discussed  topic  is  “dates,” 
according  to  Stuart  M.  Stoke  and  Elmer 
D.  West  in  the  October  25  School  and  So- 
ciety. 

The  record  covers  498  sessions  and  the 
reporters  were  selected  students.  The 
topics  discussed  by  the  men  were  grouped 
in  58  categories,  while  those  by  the 
women  were  placed  in  66.  The  women 
touched  on  14  topics  the  men  did  not  men- 
tion and  the  men  treated  five  that  the 
women  overlooked. 

Besides  “dates,”  which  headed  the  list 
for  both  sexes  the  men  more  frequently 
talked  about  fraternities,  sports,  dancing, 
clothes  and  drinking;  the  women  treated 
sororities,  clothes,  gossip,  food  and  danc- 
ing. Scholarship  ranked  fourteenth  place 
in  frequency  with  the  men  and  twenty- 
seventh  with  the  women. 

Necking  got  the  same  attention  as  the 
teachers  among  the  men,  but  both  rated 
much  higher  among  the  women.  Shady 
stories  were  told  equally  by  both  men  and 
women,  as  also  were  humorous  ones,  but 
the  latter  received  only  half  the  attention 
of  the  former. 

Subjects  arising  out  of  their  studies  or 
related  to  non-college  life  such  as  politics 
received  scant  attention.  Is  it  neces- 
sarily so? 

College  is  a place  where  irresponsibility 
is  paramount.  As  a general  thing,  stu- 
dents spend  money  they  have  not  earned, 
use  what  they  did  not  buy,  and  break 
what  they  need  not  mend.  The  only  other 
place  this  ever  happens  is  in  story  books. 

Thank  You,  Mr.  President 

We  learn  that  227  college  and 
university  presidents  on  being  questioned 
said  that  the  alumni  publication  ranks 
second  only  to  the  newspaper  as  the  most 
valuable  medium  for  interpreting  the 
university  or  college  to  the  public. 

Increase  in  College  Students 

In  1890  there  were  157,000  students  en- 
rolled in  American  colleges.  In  1900 
the  number  had  grown  to  238,000;  in 
1910  to  356,000!  in  1915  to  405,000.  Then 
came  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  World  War.  This  tended  tem- 


porarily to  reduce  registration  in  colle- 
giate subjects,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war 
it  rose  again  very  rapidly  until  in  1928-29 
it  passed  the  million  mark.  To  put  this 
in  another  way,  in  1890,  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  young  people  of  college  age  in  the 
United  States  were  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  In  five  years  (1922- 
1927)  in  21 1 institutions  on  the  approved 
list  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  enrollment  increased  25  per 
cent.  In  42  of  the  larger  institutions  with 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  it  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  28  per 
cent.  From  1890  to  1929  college  registra- 
tion increased  529  per  cent. 

The  annual  study  made  by  Dean  Wal- 
ters of  Swarthmore  made  public  in  De- 
cember shows  continued  gain.  On  No- 
vember 1 totals  for  431  institutions  showed 
578,671  full-time  students,  an  increase  of 
3j/£  per  cent  over  a year  ago.  If  all  part- 
time  and  summer  school  students  were 
included,  the  total  would  be  871,184. 

College  Men  Non-Criminal 

“In  my  two  years  as  prosecutor  college 
men  have  been  free  from  crime — at  least 
crime  of  violence.  When  the  college  man 
does  go  wrong  it  usually  is  in  forgery, 
fraudulent  check  passing,  counterfeiting 
or  some  other  of  the  so-called  ‘higher  type’ 
crimes. 

“The  person  with  a high  school  educa- 
tion ranks  about  the  same,  but  adds  auto- 
mobile stealing  to  his  repertory.  Those  of 
eighth  grade  education  are  the  confidence 
men  and  racketeers,  and  occasional  bur- 
glars and  robbers,  but  seldom  perpetrators 
of  crimes  of  violence.  It  is  mostly  those 
of  lower  education  who  are  the  strong- 
arm  men — the  thugs  controlled  by  those 
in  the  class  next  above  them.” — County 
Prosecutor  Ray  T.  Miller,  Cleveland. 

Finishing  the  Roast 

The  high-lights  of  education  come  with 
truant  reading.  I like  to  toy  with  the 

idea  of  the  mind  as  a roast  that  is  cooked 

slowly  and  methodically  in  the  oven  of 
the  school.  With  the  bestowing  of  a 
degree,  the  roast  is  presumably  done.  It 

has  cooked  long  enough.  It  is  ready  to 

be  served. 

But  it  hasn’t  been  spiced ! It’s  edible, 
yes,  but  it  isn’t  tempting.  It  needs  the 
salt  and  pepper  and  cloves  and  paprika 
that  come  with  wide  reading.  Facts  aren’t 
enough.  One  wants  to  adorn  his  mind 
with  opinion  and  satire  and  whimsy  and 
tragedy  and  beauty. 

Reading  doesn’t  replace  living.  Of 
course  not.  But  it  makes  life  vastly 
richer. — Professor  Givler,  Tufts  College. 

Athletic  Scholarships 

Why  shouldn’t  athletes  receive  scholar- 
ships? It  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
pay  less  for  their  schooling  than  other 
folks.  They  get  less  of  it. 
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Activity  Fee  Approved 
by  Students 

Oberlin  students,  by  overwhelming 
majority,  have  expressed  themselves  as 
favorable  to  an  activity  fee  which  shall 
be  paid  by  all  students.  Agitation  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  for  such  a 
fee,  and  a proposal  submitted  to  the 
student  body  March  19  met  with  favor. 
The  proposal  remains  to  be  approved 
by  the  faculty  and  trustees. 

A committee  of  the  Student  Council 
made  the  recommendation  after  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  question,  in  regard  both 
to  the  local  situation  and  to  the  success 
of  student  fees  in  other  colleges.  The 
report  showed  that  out  of  22  colleges 
using  some  form  of  activity  fee,  14  found 
it  satisfactory  and  effective,  7 effective 
with  exceptions,  and  1 ineffective. 

Each  student,  if  the  proposed  plan  is 
adopted,  will  pay  $7.15  a semester. 
This  will  be  divided  among  13  organ- 
izations as  follows.  Review  $1.50,  Hi- 
O-Hi  $3.00,  Olympian  $.69,  athletics 
$3.30,  glee  clubs  $.84,  class  dues  $1.50, 
Shansi  $1.87,  Student  Council  $.09,  In- 
ternational Student  Service  $.19,  contin- 
gency fund  $.22,  College  Band  $.19,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  $.69,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  $.22. 

In  return  for  this  payment  each  stu- 
dent will  receive  one-half  subscription 
to  the  Review.  This  he  might  share 
with  another  student,  or  he  might  pay 
an  additional  $1.50  to  have  a full  sub- 
scription himself.  He  would  also  re- 
ceive a half-subscription  to  the  Olymp- 
ian, which  he  might  handle  in  a sim- 
ilar way.  He  would  be  given  a copy 
of  the  Hi-O-Hi. 

In  athletics  he  would  be  entitled  to 
admission  to  one-half  the  basketball 
games  and  all  games  in  other  intercol- 
legiate sports.  The  gymnasium  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  students 
at  each  basketball  game. 

The  student’s  regular  class  dues 
would  be  paid,  and  he  would  share  in 
the  support  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Shansi,  and  International 
Student  Service  in  total  amount  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year  under  the  student 
chest  method. 

Admission  would  be  included  to  the 
Men’s  Glee  Club,  the  Women’s  Glee 
Club,  and  Band  concerts.  Each  student 
would  pay  his  small  share  toward  the 
expense  of  the  Student  Council  and  a 
contingency  fund. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fee  have  been  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  some  of  these  ac- 
tivities now  labor  for  support,  the  fact 
that  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  stu- 
dent chest  has  it  attained  its  goal  and 
then  it  was  a much  reduced  goal,  and 
that  some  of  these  activities  are  outside 
the  chest  and  have  to  be  financed  sep- 
arately. It  is  felt  that  a student  activ- 
ity fee  would  correct  these  faults  and 
place  all  organizations  and  publications 
on  a sound  financial  basis. 


Women’s  Glee  Club  Graduates  Take 

in  Annual  Concerts  Advance  Studies 


d he  Woman's  Glee  Club  appeared  in 
annual  concert  at  Finney  Chapel  March 
21.  The  program  opened  with  a group 
of  spring  songs,  The  Cloud  by  Fletcher, 
The  Morning  Wind  by  Branscombe,  and 
Spring,  the  Sweet  Spring,  an  English 
song,  all  of  which  were  in  keeping  with 
the  lovely  weather  nature  furnished  over 
the  week-end. 

Soprano  solos  by  Miss  Devona  Doxie, 
’31,  and  violin  solos  by  Miss  Louise  Wal- 
dorf, ’31,  were  appreciated  by  an  audi- 
ence who  always  look  forward  to  any 
numbers  by  these  young  artists. 

A little  jollity  was  added  to  the  pro- 
gram by  a sextette  in  several  songs  and 
by  the  club  in  a medley.  The  conclud- 
ing numbers  were  of  Finnish,  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  American  origin, 
and  gave  opportunity  for  the  women  to 
show  the  blended  sweetness  of  their 
voices. 

The  thirteenth  spring  tour  will  find 
the  Women’s  Glee  Club  of  Oberlin  in 
the  East  for  ten  days  of  concert  work. 
Six  times  has  the  club  travelled  West, 
one  time  South,  and  the  present  trip 
marks  also  the  sixth  one  in  the  East. 
The  vacation  falls  between  March  28 
and  April  7,  and  because  the  period 
immediately  proceeds  Easter,  many  com- 
munities found  that  they  could  not  well 
undertake  the  concert  this  year. 

A very  attractive  list  of  engagements, 
however,  has  been  arranged  as  follow's: 

March  28 — Pittsburgh,  Pa.  University 
Club. 

March  29 — McKeesport,  Pa.  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

March  30— Red  Lion,  Pa.  High  School. 

March  31 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  con- 
cert. Hotel  Sylvania. 


April 

School. 

1 — Morristown, 

N.  J.  High 

April  2 — Paterson,  N. 

Fligh  School. 

J.  East  Side 

April 
Friday) . 

3 — New  York  City.  (Good 
No  concert.  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

April  4 — Ridgewood, 

Presbyterian  Church. 

N.  J.  First 

April 

Methodist 

5 — Bethlehem, 
Church. 

Pa.  Wesley 

April 

School. 

6 — Bethlehem, 

Pa.  High 

April 

7 — East  Palestine,  Ohio.  First 

Christian  Church. 

Thirty-one  young  women  make  up  the 
personnel  of  the  glee  club  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Wirkler  on  the  tour.  A large  chartered 
auto-coach  is  to  be  used  for  transporta- 
tion. 

Recently  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  ap- 
peared in  three  concerts  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  Monroe  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 


An  interesting  study  of  how  many  of 
Oberin’s  graduates  in  arts  and  sciences 
take  up  advance  study  immediately  fol- 
lowing graduation  has  been  made  by 
the  college  through  the  secretary’s  office 
and  the  bureau  of  appointments. 

In  1928  there  were  286  graduates  who 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
in  October  of  that  year,  83  of  this  num- 
ber were  enrolled  as  graduate  students 
in  various  colleges  and  universities.  The 
figures  for  1929  were  249  graduates;  67 
enrolled  for  graduate  study;  for  1930, 
263  graduates;  73  enrolled  last  Octo- 
ber as  graduate  students.  In  tabular 
form  the  facts  may  be  shown  as  fol- 
lows : 


First 

Enrolled 

Per 

Degrees 

Graduate 

Cent 

Students 

1928 . . . . 

286 

83 

29.0 

1929 

249 

67 

26.9 

1930 

73 

27.8 

798 

223 

28.0 

It  is 

of  interest  to 

note  the 

schools 

selected 

by  the  223 

students. 

These 

were  as 

follows: 

Bryn  Mawr  College... 

• • • 3 

Columbi; 

a University  . . 

. . . 9 

Cornell 

University  . . . . 

..  . 5 

Harvard 

University  . . 

...25 

Johns  Hopkins  University 2 

Northwestern  University  6 

Oberlin  College  50 

Ohio  State  University 11 

Princeton  University  6 

Union  Theological  Seminary 3 

University  of  Chicago 6 

University  of  Cincinnati 3 

University  of  Michigan 5 

University  of  Pennsylvania 3 

University  of  Pittsburgh 4 

Washington  University  4 

Western  Reserve  University 22 

Yale  University  5 

37  other  colleges  and  universities....  51 


Total 


223 


Praises  Oberlin 


Professor  F.  Scheonemann,  professor 
of  American  civilization  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  for  nine  years  teacher  of 
German  at  Harvard,  has  published  an 
article  in  the  Sunday  supplement  of  the 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  concerning 
his  trip  to  America  last  year  and  his  lec- 
ture tour.  The  article  is  called:  uDeutsch- 
Amerika  nach  zehn  Jahren ” and  speaks 
of  his  visit  to  Oberin  as  one  of  the  cul- 
tural high  spots  of  his  trip.  Professor 
Schoenemann  lectured  here  last  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German  depart- 
ment, on  “The  Youth  Movement  in  Ger- 
many.” 
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Wins  National  Prize 

Richard  R.  Koch,  sophomore,  contrib- 
utor to  the  Alumni  Magazine,  has  been 
adjudged  winner  of  the  fifty  dol- 
lar prize  offered  by  the  judges  of  the 
World  Court  Essay  contest  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  the  National  Student 
Federation  of  America.  Similar  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  two  best  essays,  one 
for  the  United  States’  entrance  into  the 
World  Court,  and  one  against.  Mr. 
Koch’s  essay  was  chosen  unanimously  as 
winner  of  the  case  against  the  World 
Court,  while  a student  from  Oregon 
shared  his  honors.  The  judges  were 
three  nationally  known  men  in  political 
science. 


Professors  Honored 


Professor  R.  A.  Budington  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  G.  Rogers  of  the  zoology  de- 
partment have  been  honored  at  Fukien 
Christian  University  in  China.  A per- 
son who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous 
has  created  at  the  university  two  schol- 
arships tvhich  are  named  after  the  Ober- 
lin  faculty  members  “in  appreciation  and 
respect.”  The  scholarships  became  effect- 
ive the  second  semester  this  year.  Fu- 
kien Christian  University  is  at  Foochow, 
Fukien,  China. 


Football  Daddy  at 
Drake  University 

The  Des  Moines  Tribune-Capital  car- 
ries a story  showing  that  an  Oberlin 
man  introduced  the  game  of  football  at 
Drake  University  38  years  ago.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Oberlin  had  the 
big  team  in  the  west,  defeating  all  the 
Western  Conference  teams  that  existed 
in  those  days.  Jarvis  A.  Strong,  0*91, 
now  resident  in  Oberlin,  had  gone  to 
Drake  to  take  charge  of  its  conserva- 
tory. He  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  foot- 
ball and  was  not  content  until  he  had 
introduced  the  game  there.  The  paper 
says: 

“It  was  in  1893,  four  years  after 
Grinnell  and  Iowa  had  met  in  the  first 
game  ever  played  on  an  Iowa  gridiron, 
that  Drake  decided  to  follow  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  organize  a team.  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Strong,  then  head  of  the 
school  of  music,  was  the  father  of  foot- 
ball at  Drake.  He  had  come  from  Ober- 
lin, where  football  had  gained  a hold. 

“During  the  chapel  ^iour  one  day,  in 
the  fall  of  1893,  Professor  Strong  told 
the  students  about  football.  He  sug- 
gested that  Drake  should  organize  a 
team.  He  went  among  the  students  and 
the  rugged  boys  who  had  the  physical 
requirements  were  asked  to  turn  out  for 
practice. 

They  had  no  coach,  no  athletic  field, 
no  equipment.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  game,  but  they  obtained  a rule  book, 


Occupational  Distribution 
Class  of  1930 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Agriculture  

I 

I 

Art  

I 

Business  

5 

25 

Education — Administration  

5 

7 

Teaching  

24 

76 

IOO 

Government  Service  

2 

Journalism  and  Publishing  

1 

I 

Library  Work  

2 

2 

Medicine  

3 

3 

Music  

2 

2 

Social  Service  

I 

5 

6 

Travel  

1 

I 

At  Home  

16 

l6 

Not  Yet  Located  

7 

3 

IO 

Indeterminate  

Graduate  Study  (73  Col.,  7 Cons.) 

12 

and  Vo- 

21 

33 

cational  Training  (7) 

45 

38 

83 

— 

— 

— 

Total — 263  Col.,  30  Cons 

IIS 

178 

293 

* As  of  Oct.  1,  1930 


applied  the  rules  as  best  they  could,  and 
supplied  their  own  ideas  of  gridiron 
tactics.  The  first  Drake  team  had  no 
uniforms  until  late  in  the  season.  They 
had  only  a football.  The  players  wore 
their  street  clothes,  padding  themselves 
with  whatever  they  could  find.” 


Dr.  K’ung  Active 

Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06,  minister  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  labor  in  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  China,  also 
heads  many  other  government  and  civic 
enterprises. 

As  chairman  of  the  economic  section 
of  the  Capital  Reconstruction  Commis- 
sion he  has  recently  submitted  most  in- 
teresting proposals  for  the  development 
of  Nanking  as  the  nation’s  capital.  His 
plan  includes  a great  system  of  parks, 
forests,  and  playgrounds  to  be  bordered 
by  a fine  residential  section. 

The  “Garden  City”  scheme,  as  it  is 
called,  takes  a long  look  into  the  fu- 
ture when  Nanking  will  be  to  China 
what  Washington  is  to  America. 

Dr.  K’ung,  two  years  ago,  had  full 
charge  of  the  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  placing  of  the  body  of  Sun 
Yat  Sen  in  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
at  Nanking.  The  body  of  the  noted 
leader  was  removed  from  Peiping  and 
brought  to  Nanking  with  great  cere- 
mony. Diplomats  and  special  envoys 
from  most  foreign  countries,  and  na- 
tional organizations  of  many  kinds 
shared  in  paying  a final  tribute  to  the 
“Father  of  New  China.” 

Much  diplomatic  service  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  K’ung  between  the  vari- 
ous war  lords  and  political  leaders  of 
China,  and  more  of  the  recent  settle- 
ments are  attributed  to  him  than  the 
public  knows.  He  is  president  of  the  na- 
tional famine  relief  organization  and 
holds  other  honorary  posts. 


Awarded  Fellowships 

Allyn  J.  Waterman,  ’25,  and  Albert 
A.  Roden,  ’28,  are  recipients  of  fellow- 
ship for  1931-32  from  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational  Foun- 
dation. Mr.  Waterman  is  now  assistant 
in  zoology  at  Harvard  and  will  study 
embryology  under  the  fellowship.  Mr. 
Roden,  after  leaving  Oberlin,  studied  at 
Princeton  and  is  now  in  Belgium  study- 
ing international  law. 

Each  fellowship  grant  carries  travel- 
ling expenses  and  stipend  sufficient  for 
a year’s  advanced  work  at  Belgium  uni- 
versity. The  fellowships  were  estab- 
lished in  1920  to  commemorate  the  work 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium under  President  Hoover  and  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  intellectual 
ideas  and  good  will  between  Belgium 
and  America.  Eighteen  fellowships  have 
just  been  awarded  in  Brussels  to  Belgian 
students  who  will  come  to  American 
universities  in  1931-1932. 


Connellsville  High 

Connellsville  high  school,  Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  should  be  a school 
of  high  standards  considering  the  num- 
ber of  Oberlin  alumni  it  has  on  its 
teaching  staff.  At  present  nine  wearers 
of  the  crimson  and  gold  are  helping 
the  youth  of  Connellsville  on  their  edu- 
cational way.  These  are  Elvada  Mar- 
shall, ’18,  English,  Doris  Griffey,  ’23, 
French,  Grace  Walker,  ’27,  history, 
Gladys  Clark,  ’27,  physical  education, 
Elizabeth  Humes,  ’28,  history,  Barbara 
Clark,  ’29,  physical  education,  Margaret 
Bane,  ’29,  English,  Mary  Rhodes,  ’30, 
Latin,  Alfred  R.  Barr,  ’30,  physical  ed- 
ucation. Many  informal  good  times  are 
had,  a recent  one  being  held  at  Pat 
Clark's  and  Elvada  Marshall's  apart- 
ment when  the  Oberlin  music  came  over 
the  air. 
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Talks  by  Cowles 


Three  factors  went  into  a good  meet- 
ing of  the  Oberlin  Men’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago in  February.  A hustling  secre- 
tary had  secured  a fine  turn-out,  an 
ideal  president  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  talk  sparkled  with  humor  as  well 
as  practical  facts. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Professor 
Henry  C.  Cowles,  ’93,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject,  “How  Botany  Hits  the  Man  in 
the  Street.”  Twenty  men  were  present 
and  evinced  much  enthusiasm.  The 
younger  classes  were  well  represented. 

The  club  is  now  meeting  regularly  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  each  month. 
Any  men  moving  to  or  visiting  Chi- 
cago are  asked  to  get  in  touch  with 
Paul  D.  Bezazian,  care  Meyer,  Conner 
& Co.,  208  S.  LaSalle  Street. 


Brings  Latest  News 


On  February  25,  about  seventy  Ober- 
lin friends  and  alumni  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  met  at  a dinner  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  to  welcome  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  as 
their  guest  of  honor. 

Dr.  Bohn  brought  the  latest  news  of 
Oberlin,  outlining  in  interesting  detail 
the  present  college  building  program. 
After  the  dinner,  at  which  Judge  E. 
H.  VanFossan,  ’09,  presided,  the  guests 
enjoyed  a short  musical  program  given 
by  Mrs.  Mabel  Burr  Dyer,  ’02,  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Radde  Emery,  c’22.  Those 
present  were: 

Mrs.  James  P.  Ault,  Miriam  Ault, 
Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye,  ’01,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Blachly  (Miriam  Oatman), 
’ii,  ’12,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Brisebois 
(Bernice  Harper),  ’07,  Mrs.  Wm.  E. 
Chamberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Che- 
ney (Myrtle  Kellog),  ’13,  ’13,  Miss 

Caroline  Church,  Mrs.  Celia  Durand, 
’65-’67,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Crissey 
of  Geneva,  111.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dana 
Durand  (Mary  Bennett),  ’93,  ’93,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rowland  S.  H.  Dyer  (Mabel 
Burr),  ’02,  Ruth  Eckhart,  ’13,  Mrs. 
Alden  H.  Emery,  Frances  Dorothy 
Radde,  c’22,  Maj.  Clayton  E.  Emig,  ’84- 
’87,  Mrs.  Gladys  E.  Doing,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowler  (Mary  Black- 
ford), ’13,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Gott 
(Ethel  Hastings) , ’15,  CT5-T6,  Edith  Gray, 
'ii.  Judge  Wm.  R.  Green,  ’79,  Mrs. 
Ross  Gunn  (Gladys  Rowley),  ’21,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Handy  (Florence  Taylor),  To- 
’11,  Hazel  Hartman,  ’13,  Margaret  Hays, 
’24,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Kane  (Mar- 
garet Mussey),  ’i6-’i7,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowell  Kilgore,  ’23,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
O.  Kinsman  (Anna  Barnard),  ’87,  Mrs. 
Lemira  A.  Langille,  ’67,  Miss  C.  Lan- 
gille,  Mabel  E.  Law,  ’n,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Lines  (Mabel  Onthank),  ’12, 
c’o8-’i2,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  P.  Met- 
calf (Caroline  Post),  ’85,  ’85,  Robert 
Metcalf,  ’22,  Alice  Nutt,  ’18,  Mrs.  F. 


C.  Partridge  (Sarah  Sanborn),  ’03,  Ruth 
Partridge,  Isaranda  Sanborn,  ’13,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Perry,  ’81,  Marian 
Phelps,  ’23,  Mrs.  Wm.  Rhoades,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  LI.  B.  Skillman,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Smith,  Lisle  E.  Smith,  ’09,  Mrs.  Irene 
B.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Street 
(Augusta  Jewett),  ’ii,  Catherine  Street, 
Dr.  Gertrude  Sturges,  ’08,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  VanFossan, ’09.  M.  E.  L. 


Gives  Winter  Party 


The  Oberlin  College  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  western  Michigan  met  at 
Lone  Pine  Inn  February  25  for  the 
mid-winter  party  and  “get-together.” 
Following  the  dinner  a program  of 
games  and  stunts  depicting  former  col- 
lege days  amused  the  alumni  and 
former  students. 

The  club  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  as  its  guest  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wirk- 
ler,  wife  of  the  assistant  secretary  of 
Oberlin  College.  Mrs.  VVirkler  proved 
a very  enjoyable  contact  of  the  college 
with  the  club  here,  telling  of  present 
conditions  in  Oberlin,  as  well  as  relat- 
ing some  of  her  experiences  as  the  offi- 
cial chaperon  of  the  Women’s  Glee 
Club. 

Those  present  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Kaufman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Gorsuch, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Christiancy,  Mrs. 
Mary  Cook  Swartwout,  Miss  Helen  Al- 
vord,  Miss  Dorothy  Blake,  Mrs.  Ralph 
E.  Wolf,  Mrs.  M.  Petrelli  and  Harold 
Tower,  all  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Wirkler,  of  Oberlin,  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Weed  of  Holland. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  was 
composed  of  Mrs.  Christiancy,  Mrs. 
Kaufman  and  Mrs.  Gorsuch.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  club  are  Mrs.  George  F. 
Johnson,  president,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Blake,  secretary. 


Radio  Stars 


The  officers  of  the  Dayton  Chapter 
of  Oberlin  Alumni,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Battel le, 
president,  Miss  Virginia  Evans,  vice- 
president,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Seibert,  sec- 
ertary-treasurer,  were  hostesses  to  twen- 
ty-eight members  of  the  Dayton  Chap- 
ter Monday  evening,  February  23,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  D.  D.  Battelle. 

A radio  broadcast  sent  out  on  a 
special  wave  length,  received  only  by 
this  particular  audience,  furnished  great 
pleasure.  Local  “stars”  who  appeared 
on  this  program  were  Mr.  E.  A.  Seibert 
as  announcer,  Mrs.  Olive  Weaver  Halte- 
man,  Mrs.  Mary  Darst  Driehorst,  Miss 
Frances  Brown,  Misses  Alice  and  Fran- 
ces Kennedy,  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  and 
Dr.  T.  E.  Lilly.  After  this  broadcast 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  host- 
esses. R*  C.  H. 


Honor  Bruce  Baxter 


Paying  high  tribute  to  his  memories 
and  associations  of  Oberlin,  and  to  its 
influence  upon  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid,  ’96- 
’97,  in  his  usual  sincere  graciousness, 
welcomed  a group  of  sixty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  Oberlin  Association  of 
Southern  California  at  their  30th  an- 
nual Washington’s  Birthday  affair  at  a 
dinner  given  in  the  Social  Hall  of  the 
Students’  Union  of  U.  S.  C.,  Saturday 
evening,  February  21.  The  dinner  hon- 
ored Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  Oberlin  class  of 
I9I5i  upon  his  recent  appointment  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  U.  S.  C., 
and  who  later  gave  a delightful  talk 
upon  his  experiences  with  the  univer- 
sity baseball  team,  traveling  in  China 
two  years  ago,  stating  that  only  the 
combination  of  Oberlin  and  U.  S.  C. 
could  have  carried  him  through  many 
of  the  precarious  predicaments  of  that 
country. 


Miss  Josephine  Gerin,  a member  of 
the  Association,  presented  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Krieg-Gerin  Music  Stu- 
dios, 1841  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood. Mrs.  Ada  Chapman  Lawrence, 

soprano,  accompanied  by  Miss  Melita 
Krieg,  gave  two  beautiful  selections, 

“Were  My  Songs  with  Wings  Pro- 
vided” by  Helm,  and  “Ecstacy”  by 

Rummel.  Miss  Maryette  Lum,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  and  U.  S.  C.,  who  has 
recently  been  teaching  music  in  Peking, 
China,  and  expects  to  return  there  later 
this  year,  rendered  two  of  her  own 
compositions,  written  while  she  was  in 
China,  “Lotus,”  a vocal  selection  in 
which  she  accompanied  herself,  and  a 
piano  selection,  “April  Night  Outside 
the  Walls.”  Mrs.  Christine  Eck  Lam- 

bert of  Orange,  accompanied  for  Ober- 
lin songs  by  the  group.  Robert  H. 
Smith  furnished  music  for  dancing  at 
the  end  of  the  evening’s  program. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Buck,  former  city  mana- 
ger of  Long  Beach,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year.  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Wattles,  ’06, 
of  Hollywood,  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Leader  Moses  of  Los  Angeles, 
second  vice-president,  and  Miss  La- 
Moille  V.  Pugh  of  Glendale,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  nominating  committee 
appointed  by  the  president  consisted  of 
Mr.  Henry  Siemens,  Los  Angeles,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Edith  Whiting  Thatcher  of 
Santa  Ana,  and  Miss  Grace  Arnold  of 
West  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  J.  Frank  Burke 
of  Santa,  president  of  the  Association, 
presided.  L.  V . P. 
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News  of  Alumni 


»7o — Dr.  James  Fairchild  Baldwin  cel- 
ebrated his  8ist  birthday  February  12, 
carrying  on  his  work  as  usual  as  head  of 
Grant  Hospital,  Columbus.  The  Colum- 
bus papers  that  day  devoted  considerable 
space  to  Dr.  Baldwin’s  picture  and  his- 
tory', and  told  of  the  remarkable  work  he 
had  done  since  beginning  practise  in  the 
70’s. 

’74 — Aden  M.  McConnoughey  passed 
away  February  19  at  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago. He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  children. 

’77.  *77 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Had- 
den (Sarah  Bean)  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  on  February  23. 
They  are  spending  the  winter  in  the 
Lincoln  Apartments,  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
though  the  remembrances  and  best  wishes 
of  their  many  friends  have  found  their 
way  to  them.  A Muskegon,  Mich.,  paper 
refers  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hadden  as  “one 
of  Muskegon’s  most  dearly  beloved 
couples.” 

’8i-’S2,  c’85~’86 — Albert  Harris  Ellis 

died  of  a heart  attack  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
at  the  age  of  66.  Mr.  Ellis,  eldest  son 
of  Professor  John  M.  Ellis,  was  an  in- 
ventor of  an  adding  machine  and  was 
a former  newspaper  man. 

’83 — Professor  George  H.  Mead,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  philosophy  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  one  of 
several  members  of  that  department  to 
submit  their  resignations  to  take  posi- 
tions elsewhere  following  a difference 
with  the  administration  over  new  ap- 
pointments to  the  department.  Dr.  Mead 
will  become  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Columbia  University.  He  is  68  years  old 
and  has  passed  the  age  of  retirement  from 
service  at  Chicago  University,  where  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  philosophy  de- 
partment for  24  years. 

’84 — James  P O’Brien  has  been  for 
some  time  president  of  Straight  College 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  His  son,  Dr.  Hen- 
ry R.  O’Brien,  was  recently  made  health 
commissioner  of  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 

c’84-’86 — Word  has  been  received  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Chamberlain 
(Mary  Life)  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
was  accompanying  Dr.  Chamberlain,  ’88, 
on  a lecture  trip,  on  February  27.  Mrs. 


Chamberlain  had  recently  recovered  from 
an  operation  and  had  been  able  to  travel. 
The  end  was  due  to  heart  trouble.  Be- 
sides her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  a 
daughter  and  one  grandson,  and  a brother, 
George  Life,  ’99,  of  Chicago. 

’87, ’86 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Channon  (Mary  Goldsbury)  are  com- 
pleting their  tenth  year  of  work  in  the 
Philippines.  Nine  years  of  the  time  Mr. 
Channon  has  been  dean  of  the  Union 
Bible  School  in  connection  with  Silliman 
Institute,  a Presbyterian  school  and  college 
numbering  950  students,  at  Dumaguete, 
Oriental  Negros,  P.  I.  Mr.  Channon  is 
now  arranging  a four  years’  course,  two 
years  college  work  in  Silliman  Institute 
and  two  years  in  the  Bible  school,  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology 
will  be  conferred.  Mr.  Channon  has 
been  treasurer  for  the  American  Board 
Mission  in  the  Philippines  since  he  has 
been  there,  and  last  summer  served  on  a 
committee  from  the  Presbyterian,  United 
Brethren  and  Congregational  Missions 
which  drafted  a polity  for  the  new  Uni- 
ted Church  of  the  Philippines.  Mrs. 
Channon  has  been  teaching  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  ancient  history,  organ, 
piano  and  choral  class  work  in  the  Bible 
school. 

t’89 — Rev.  Andrew  P.  Solandt  of  Plants- 
ville,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  there  Feb- 
ruary 24,  at  the  age  of  75.  Mr.  Solandt 
had  been  a preacher  for  about  40  years, 
serving  in  pastorates  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.  He  was 
also  associated  with  Fairmount  college 
at  Witchita,  Kans.,  which  later  became 
the  University  of  Wichita,  where  Mr. 
Solandt  was  professor  of  romance  lan- 
guages and  Bible  for  eight  years.  Going 
to  Connecticut  during  the  war  he  became 
associated  with  the  Connecticut  Temper- 
ance Union  and  lectured  extensively  on 
temperance.  During  the  last  few  years 
Mr.  Solandt  has  occasionally  preached  and 
served  as  supply  minister  in  many  Con- 
necticut churches. 

’97 — Mrs.  William  B.  Stelle  (Elizabeth 
Sheffield)  is  a home-maker,  though  she 
finds  time  to  take  trips  with  Mr.  Stelle 
visiting  the  churches  through  their  dis- 
trict near  Peking,  being  out  weeks  at  a 
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MARTIN  CLASSICAL  LECTURES 

VOLUME  I. 

H 

This  charming  book  con- 
tains two  lectures  by  Professor 
Charles  Beebe  Martin  on 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Paul 
Shorey  on  Sophocles,  a lecture 
by  Professor  Conway  of  Man- 
chester College.  England.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press  and 
may  be  obtained  from  Cam- 
bridge or  from  either  Comings 
or  Haylor  at  Oberlin  for  two 
dollars  and  a half. 
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OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours— 9-12,  2-5 
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time.  She  is  on  various  committees  of 
the  station  association  in  medical,  evan- 
gelistic, and  executive  capacities.  Mrs. 
S telle  i eports  no  special  achievements,  but 
is  glad  for  every  day  of  peace  in  China. 

97  Dr.  Henry  Bicknell,  a dentist  in 
Honolulu  for  over  thirty  years,  died  at 
his  home,  2336  Liloa  Rise,  February  18, 
after  a long  illness.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Nina  H.  Cooper,  a student  in 
the  Conservatory,  ’95-’97- 

00-04  Francis  M.  Dolan  received 
considerable  newspaper  publicity  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  papers  in  February  as  a re- 
sult of  capturing  a burglar  in  the  act 
of  robbing  his  home.  Investigating  a 
noise  upstairs  during  dinner,  Mr.  Dolan 
discovered  a man  ransacking  dresser 
drawers.  The  burglar,  with  Mr.  Dolan 
clinging  to  one  leg,  went  through  a win- 
dow onto  a veranda,  where  he  was  held 
until  police  arrived.  The  thief  proved 
to  have  to  his  credit  a great  many  local 
robberies  and  an  extended  criminal  rec- 
ord. “Fanny”  evidently  hasn’t  forgotten 
his  Oberlin  football  training. 

’03 — Carl  W.  Wangerien,  husband  of 
Harriet  A.  Comings,  died  after  a short 
illness  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  7. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wangerien  have  been  liv- 
ing for  several  years  in  Okmulgee,  Okla., 
where  Mr.  Wangerien  had  oil,  lumber, 
and  banking  interests.  Burial  was  made 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’03 — Mary  Megie  Belden,  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Elmira  College,  re- 
ceived her  doctor’s  degree  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity last  June.  Her  dissertation  was 
on  “The  Dramatic  Work  of  Samuel 
Foote”  and  is  published  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 

’04,  ’06 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Skin- 
ner (Dora  Davis)  now  have  private  aer- 
onautical pilot  licenses  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner is  one  of  only  385  women  who  hold 
licenses  in  the  United  States,  and  hopes 
to  get  her  limited  commercial  pilot’s  li- 
cense this  year. 

’06 — Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  dean  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  was  in  attend- 
ance with  many  of  the  country’s  leading 
educators  at  the  Rollins  College  educa- 
tional conference,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  in 
January  to  consider  the  “ideal  curricu- 
lum” of  a liberal  arts  college.  Miss 
Doerschuk  was  a member  of  the  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  curriculum — its 
organization  and  material.  One  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  conference  was  that 
“colleges  of  liberal  arts  be  placed  on  an 
‘accomplishment’  basis  as  distinguished 
from  a ‘time’  basis.” 

’10 — Estella  L.  Coe,  a missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Tottori,  Japan, 
is  taking  an  enforced  vacation  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  to  regain  her  health.  Her 
address  is  479’/’  Herkimer  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bendt  (Mamie 

Wenk)  and  family  sailed  in  January  for 
Russia.  Mr.  Bendt  goes  as  coke  special- 
ist for  a large  industrial  plant  which  is 
being  built  for  the  Russian  government. 
The  Bendts  will  be  located  about  450 
miles  northeast  of  Moscow. 

’12 Ralph  Hedges  is  now  a director  of 

Tamblyn  and  Brown,  Incorporated,  the 
firm  that  conducted  the  campaign  which 
yielded  more  than  $3,000,000  for  Oberlin 


in  1922.  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  a Colgate 
man,  then  in  charge  of  the  Oberlin  cam- 
paign, is  now  a vice-president.  The 
firm  has  only  recently  been  incorporated, 
and  figures  accompanying  the  announce- 
ment cover  the  208  campaigns  which  it 
has  managed  during  the  past  decade.  A 
total  of  $135,000,000  has  been  raised,  col- 
leges and  universities  receiving  more  than 
$70,000,000. 

’12,  ’13 — Frederick  P.  Ford  is  now  li- 
brarian and  assistant  professor  of  library 
science  at  Parsons  College,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  having  left  Champaign,  111.  Mrs. 
Ford  (Barbara  Standish)  and  their  chil- 
dren are  staying  on  in  Champaign  until 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

’12,  ’13 — Willis  B.  Coale  is  serving  this 
year  as  acting  director  of  extension  in 
the  Territorial  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coale  (Olive  Woodford)  are  living  at 
1329  Kalepa  Place,  Honolulu. 

’13 — Professor  Jerome  Davis  has  re- 
cently been  advocating  “a  third  party 
with  the  real  issues  and  progressive  ideals 
embodying  the  ‘old-fashioned  moral  vir- 
tues’ that  will  lift  the  nation’s  politics 
above  sham  and  ballyhoo.” 

On  one  occasion  Professor  Davis  de- 
clared there  was  only  a paper  difference 
between  the  present  major  political 
parties.  He  argued  that  loyalty  to  the 
nation  was  more  important  than  party 
loyalty  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
elected  bv  popular  vote  of  the  people 
without  a party  label. 

The  hue  and  cry  over  the  prohibition 
law  was  only  a sham  issue,  he  declared, 
incidentally,  since  many  other  laws  are 
equally  or  more  flagrantly  violated  all 
over  the  country. 

’13 — Minnie  Tontz  has  returned  to  Af- 
rica after  spending  the  year  1929-30  in 
America.  Miss  Tontz  has  adopted  six 
orphans  and  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
her  work.  Address:  Mt.  Silinda,  S.  Rho- 
desia, S.  Africa. 

’15,  ’14 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Buell 
(Alice  Standish)  have  left  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Buell  is  with  the  National  Commu- 
nity Chest  organization  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  Their  home  address 
is  56  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

’16 — William  D.  Andrus  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  associate  professor  in 
surgery  in  the  new  Cornell  Medical 
School,  New  York  City,  where  he  will 
take  up  his  work  in  July,  1932.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  associate  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati Medical  School,  and  intends  to  spend 
next  year  abroad.  Cowdes  Andrus  is  now 
dean  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore. 

t’16 — Frank  Cary  writes  us:  “Busy  six- 
teen hours  or  more  a day  at  the  old  job, 
though  trying  to  put  a few  new  ideas 
into  it.  Have  been  an  American  Board 
missionary  in  Hokkaido,  Japan,  for  the 
past  thirteen  years,  and  eleven  of  those 
have  been  in  the  busy  port  city  of  Otaru. 
Am  known  around  town  as  “Cary’s  fath- 
er,” my  only  son  being  a student  in  a 
local  primary  school  and  somewhat  in 
the  public  eye!  Two  children  in  the 
Canadian  Academy  at  Kobe  a thousand 
miles  away.  Hope  to  get  to  America 
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this  summer  for  a year’s  furlough,  and 
with  headquarters  near  Boston  hope  to 
study,  speak,  visit,  and  rest.  My  two 
years  before  coming  to  Hokkaido  were 
spent  in  Tokyo  attempting  the  impossible, 
a foundation  in  the  Japanese  language. 
Each  year  brings  its  own  problems;  just 
now  I am  having  the  experience  of  be- 
ing a bone  of  contention.  Two  big 
cities  up  here  are  fighting  to  see  which 
will  have  me  for  a townsman  in  1932 
when  I return.”  Address:  6 Tomioko- 
cho,  3 chome,  Otaru,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

tT6,  ’16 — An  article  on  Chinese  philos- 
ophy, by  Lyman  V.  Cady,  is  among  the 
articles  devoted  to  general  background  in 
the  November,  1930,  number  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  which  is  devoted 
to  presenting  a wide  variety  of  the  as- 
pects of  modern  China.  Mrs.  Muriel 
Poor  Cady  is  teaching  part  time  in  the 
Tsinan  Foreign  School,  run  co-operative- 
ly for  the  British  and  American  children 
of  the  Tsinan  community.  Mrs.  Clara  H. 
Wolfe,  ’07,  is  principal  of  the  school.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cady’s  address  is  Cheeloo  School 
of  Theology,  Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  China. 

c’i6-’2i — Frank  Barden,  who  was  pre- 
sented over  WTAM,  Cleveland,  and  sub- 
sequently over  the  WEAF  network,  in  a 
half  hour  pop  concert  February  8 at  3 
p.  m.,  is  hailed  in  Chicago  as  an  out- 
standing operatic  tenor. 

ex-’i8 — Leeds  Gulick,  52  Nibancho, 
Matsuyama,  Japan,  has  been  very  actice 


since  he  went  to  Japan  under  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  in  1921.  At  present  he  is  super- 
visor of  the  Matsuyama  Night  School  and 
Social  Center,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Matsuyama  Girls’  School, 
chairman  of  the  Congregational  Camp- 
Conference  committee,  and  chairman  of 
the  Matsuyama  Camp  committee. 

’18,  ’22 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  FI.  Lew' is 
(Alice  Hay),  after  two  years  of  country 
medical  work  in  Ingtai,  Fukien,  have  been 
transferred  to  Foochow'  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  medical  work  at  the  women’s  hospi- 
tal while  the  regular  doctor  is  home  on 
furlough.  In  August  Dr.  Lewis  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fukien  branch  of 
the  China  Medical  Association.  Address: 
American  Board  Mission,  Foochow,  Fu- 
kien, China. 

’20 — A.  L.  Higginbotham,  who  is  in 
charge  of  courses  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  was  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship  of  English  last  fall. 
He  has  written  the  words  for  two  new' 
University  of  Nevada  songs,  one  of 
which  has  been  published  in  a book  of 
the  songs  of  all  American  universities  and 
colleges. 

’20 — F.  Edw'ard  Morse  is  now  super- 
intendent of  the  Nevada  State  School  of 
Industry,  Elko,  Nevada. 

’21 — Grace  M.  Vining  Nichols  (Mrs. 
E.  G.)  and  husband,  with  small  daugh- 
ter, left  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  November  1st 
and  sailed  from  New  York  a week  later 
for  India,  via  England,  returning  to 


missionary  work  under  the  American 
Board.  Both  were  previously  stationed 
in  Ceylon,  w'here  they  stopped  en  route 
for  a happy  Christmas  visit;  but  as  there 
is  no  opening  there  for  their  further  serv- 
ices, they  are  now'  assigned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Madura  Mission  in  South  India,  where 
the  language,  Tamil,  is  the  same  as  in 
northern  Ceylon.  Their  specific  job  is 
now  at  Dindigul  and  while  Mr.  Nichols 
concentrates  on  his  two  years  of  Tamil 
study,  Mrs.  Nichols,  having  had  hers, 
is  starting  to  supervise  the  co-educational 
boarding-school  of  about  200,  with  an  eye 
to  the  general  district  w'ork  and  smaller 
schools  round  about,  and  the  housekeep- 
ing, etc.,  at  home.  Address:  American 
Mission,  Dindigul,  S.  India. 

’23 — Donald  E.  Webster  has  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  faculty  of  Internation- 
al College  at  Izmir,  Turkey.  Rev.  Mr. 
Webster  will  leave  in  August,  at  which 
time  he  will  have  completed  four  years 
as  head  of  the  Madison,  Wis.,  student 
parish  of  the  Congregational  church. 

’24,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Milli- 
kan (Laura  Grosvenor)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Roger  Warren  on  January  27  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Reither 
are  living  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Reither  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  phi- 
losophy at  Ohio  State.  Robert  Alan  w'as 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reither  in  Novem- 
ber, 1929.  Address:  175  E.  Placemont 
road. 
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We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 


HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 


TOBIN’S 


25  West  College  Street 


We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


During  these  depressed  times  is  a good  time  to 
establish  a standard  of  living  that  can  be  com- 
fortably maintained.  This  standard  of  living  al- 
ways includes  a saving  account  in  which  a fund  may 
be  accumulated  for  times  of  emergency. 

Many  Oberlin  people  are  saving  regularly  at  the 
Peoples  Banking  Company  and  you,  too,  are  invited 
to  start  now  to  save  something  for  the  future. 


4%  Compound  Interest  paid. 


TFie  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 
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J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 

CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 

Thirty  Years 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 
(Absent  1930-31) 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  St. 


QUALITY  PORTRAITURE 
In  a Modern  Manner 

RICE  STUDIO 

35  West  College 


. 27>  c’2^  Leslie  P.  Spellman  is  play- 

ing and  directing  the  music  at  the  Amer- 
ican Church  of  Paris.  A new  three  man- 
uel  and  echo  organ  is  soon  to  be  installed 
Addr«s  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spelman 
(Muriel  Johnston):  American  Express, 

Paris,  France. 

25.  Sydney  K.  Bunker  has  just  been 
appointed  for  service  under  the  American 
Board  in  their  South  Africa  mission.  Mr. 
Bunker,  who  has  been  in  business  and 
home  missionary  work,  is  now  a student 
at  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City,  from 
which  institution  he  expects  to  receive 
his  B.D.  this  June. 

c25  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  Gildow 
(Florence  Poison)  are  living  in  Moscow, 
Idaho,  where  Dr.  Gildow  is  a member 
of  the  faculty  in  the  state  university. 
They  have  two  children,  Curtis,  aged  3U, 
and  Genevieve,  8 months.  Address:  501 
S.  Adams  st. 

25  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Mosher 
(Thelma  Ottaway)  have  moved  to  10818 
Otsego  Street,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Mr.  Mosher  is  employed  in  the  Holly- 
wood branch  of  the  National  Lead  Co. 

’25,  ’26 — Lin  Yu  Shen  was  recently 
made  associate  director  of  the  Chinese 
Trade  Bureau  with  offices  at  75  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  He  will  be  glad 
to  receive  inquiries  from  Oberlin  men  and 
women  concerning  China  and  things 
Chinese.  His  recent  article,  “New 
China,”  appears  in  the  “Appreciation” 
for  April,  1931.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shen 
(Lan  Hui  Hsieh)  live  at  40  S.  Russet 
Street,  Boston. 

’25-’27 — John  D.  Wilde  announces  the 
opening  of  his  office  for  a general  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  449  Main  street,  Ben- 
nington, Vermont. 

’25-’3o — “At  present  I am  engaged  by 
Montgomery,  Ward  & Co.  I am  wedded 
to  my  job,  and  the  off-springs  of  the 
union  are  merely  brain  children,  which 
are  too  embryonic  to  be  mentioned.  My 
sole  hope  of  promotion  lies  in  the  success 
of  my  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  personnel.  I have 
long  thought  that  the  clerks  should  be 
furnished  with  starting  blocks,  so  they 
will  not  slip  when  they  race  to  the  cloak- 
room for  their  wraps.  Victor  Gowdy.” 
Address:  6128  University  ave.,  Chicago. 

’25-’30 — Mrs.  Thomas  Gurney  (Alice 
Kerschner,  ’28),  2574  37th  Street,  As- 

toria, N.  Y.,  entertained  with  several 
tables  of  bridge  on  Valentine’s  day.  The 
Oberlin  guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  Van 
Houten  (Martha  Tuckley,  ’28),  Mrs. 
Stephen  H.  Millard  (Ruth  Tracy,  ’28), 
Elizabeth  Tuckley,  ’30,  Alice  Elson,  ’29, 
Marguerite  Olmstead,  ’27,  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Gurney  (Roma  Sexton,  ’25). 

ex-’26 — Dorothy  B.  Allen  writes  from 
Holyoke  Bungalow,  Ahmednagar,  India: 
“India  is  a fascinating  country  and  we 
have  plenty  of  excitement.  Ghandiji's  re- 
lease, Motilal  Neru’s  death,  arrests  still 
being  made  — these  all  keep  us  restless 
and  wondering  what  will  happen  next. 

“I’m  not  engaged,  not  married,  but  I 
did  have  a dear  little  black  baby  named 
John  whom  I adopted  when  he  was  a 
month  old.  But  he  died  soon  after  be- 
cause he  had  not  had  a real  start  in  life. 
Such  tragedies  are  not  uncommon  and  we 
who  love  tiny  tots  most  are  struggling  to 


help  have  more  babies  live  and  learn.  I 
stick  to  the  learning  side  and  have  had 
a most  interesting  time  teaching  begin- 
ning English  to  over  150  little  tots. 

“I  am  teaching  religious  education  to 
two  classes  and  in  order  to  do  it  prop- 
erly I’ve  used  Prexy  King’s  books  along 
with  a few  others.  We’ve  gone  through 
the  whole  of  Laws  of  Friendship.  How 
glad  I am  to  have  had  contacts  with 
Prexy!  And  I have  lived  in  a bungalow 
where  he  visited  once  and  (true  mission- 
ary-like) the  rug  he  admired  when  he 
was  there  is  still  in  use.  But  we  have 
lots  of  new  things  out  here  too. 

“In  order  that  I may  not  grow  back- 
ward I am  going  down  to  Kodaikanal 
where  Beth  Scudder  and  Kay  Stenger 
went  to  school  in  India  and  teach  kinder- 
garten there  for  a few  weeks.  Other 
achievements  have  I none.” 

’26 — Charlotte  E.  Webster  is  studying 
and  lecturing  on  the  geology  of  the  region 
surrounding  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  has  a 
private  class  in  geology  of  nearly  thirty 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18. 

’27 — The  marriage  of  Edythe  E.  Grif- 
fith to  Edward  P.  Ranney  of  Cleveland, 
took  place  at  the  bride’s  home  in  War- 
ren, Ohio,  on  March  21.  Mr.  Ranney 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1926. 

’27 — The  engagement  of  Helen  Shultz 
to  George  D.  Cobaugh  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  was  announced  February  21  at  the 
Penn-Lincoln  Hotel,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Among  the  62  guests  present  were  the 
following  Oberlin  friends,  all  of  the  class 
of  ’27:  Imogene  Forsyth  of  Fremont, 
Ohio;  Alyce  Schade  of  Warren,  Ohio; 
Esther  Bruggemeier  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  and 
Elizabeth  Stevenson  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Cobaugh  is  a graduate  of  Gettys- 
burg  College  of  1928  and  a member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity. 

— Mabel  Lawler  has  a new  position 
as  supervisor  of  music  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio..  Address:  197  S.  Mulberry  street. 

’28 — The  engagement  of  Sarah  Louise 
Lewis  to  W.  Russell  Lowe  of  Cleveland 
has  been  announced.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University. 

’28,  ’28 — Henry  F.  Rood  has  left  the 
Life  Actuarial  Department  of  the  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Company  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  accept  a position  in  the  Re-in- 
surance Department  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rood  (Ruth 
Winchester)  are  living  at  4320  John  st., 
Fort  Wayne. 

’28,  ’29 — On  February  14  there  was  an 
informal  gathering  of  Oberlinites  at  the 
home  of  Kathel  Kerr  in  Chicago.  The 
group  consisted  of  Perry  Danton,  ’28, 
William  and  Margaret  Tucker,  ’29,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Priebe  (Eleanor  Par- 
sons), ’29,  and  Kathel  Kerr,  ’29,  who  was 
spending  the  week-end  with  his  mother. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel 
(Dorothy  Hope)  are  living  at  723  Nott 
st.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Michel 
has  accepted  a position  with  the  General 
Electric  Co. 

’30 — Barbara  Crane  was  married  to 
George  Monaghan  at  her  home  in  Dal- 
ton, Mass.,  on  March  21.  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  is  at  present  in 
business  in  Montreal,  Canada. 


EUROPE 
at  a BARGAIN 


Sail  on  your  own 


OFFICIAL  ALUMNI  FLEET 


A great  year  to  travel  abroad  ...  1 931.  Hotel  rooms,  food, 
clothing,  transportation  and  entertainment  at  prices  lower 
than  any  in  recent  years.  Travel  bargains  start  at  your  own 
United  States  Lines  piers!'  Fares  and  room  reductions  clip 
travel  costs  at  the  start.  LEVIATHAN,  largest  and  most  fa- 
mous ship  in  the  transatlantic  lanes,  offers  amazing  values 
in  First  Class.  Even  to  suppers  and  entertainment  without 
cover  charge  or  check  in  the  brilliant  Club  Leviathan,  Ben 
Bernie  dance  orchestra.  Pompeian  swimming  pool,  gym- 
nasium, electric  baths,  all  deck  games.  Famous  cabin  ships 
—GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  AMERICA,  REPUBLIC,  PRESIDENT  HARDING, 


The 

Oberlin  Printing  Company 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


and  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  . . . also  offer  the  full  length  of 
refinement  at  exceptionally  low  fares.  Tempting  Tourist 
Third  Cabin  values  and  the  famous  new  Leviathan  Tourist 
“Grade  A.”  For  new  fares,  deckplans,  itineraries,  etc.,  write 
your  alumni  secretary,  your  local  agent  or 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 

Official  Fleet  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Associations. 

New  York,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis# 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Seattle, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Little  Rock,  New  Orleans,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
London,  Paris.  THESE  LINES  OFFER  A COMPLETE  FREIGHT  SERVICE 
— SPECIFY  AMERICAN  SHIPS  FOR  YOUR  FOREIGN  TRADC 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


CARTER’S  RAYON  UNDERWEAR 
AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


KAYSER  HOSIERY  IN  SERVICE 
OR  CHIFFON  WEIGHTS 
$1.00  - $1.25  - $1.50 


NEW  BLOUSES 

NEW  DRESSES 

NEW  LINGERIE 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS 

We  Have  Several  New  Books  by  Oberlin  Men 


The  Martin  Classical  Lectures  $2.50 

Professor  Charles  B.  Martin 

The  Changing  Family  $2.50 

Professor  G.  W.  Fiske 

The  Christian  Family  . $1.25 

Professor  G.  W.  Fiske 

Theism  and  the  Modern  Mood  $2.00 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton 


Professor  Horton  will  have  a New  Book  out  in  April 


Affirmations  of  Christian  Belief  $1.00 

Professor  H.  A.  Youtz 

France  Under  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  1814-1830 

$4-50 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz 

The  Daughter  of  Abd  Salam  $2.50 

Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch 


Copy  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  postpaid 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


31  West  College  Street  - - Oberlin,  Ohio 


SPRINGTIME  IS  PLAYTIME 


Those  Youngsters  of  Yours 


Happy,  carefree  now.  But  in  a few  years  they  will  be  ready  for  college,  and 
college  educations  are  expensive. 

A little  later  they  will  be  ready  to  start  out  in  the  world,  and  they  may  need 
financial  support  for  a time. 

Are  you  planning  for  these  years  that  will  come?  Are  you  laying  aside  a 
definite  sum  in  a savings  account  each  month  for  a fund  to  send  them  to  college 
and  to  help  them  begin  life  right. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

"On  The  Corner ” 


